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High Official 
on the lookout 


Ignoring the man on the top of the tube (who is entirely 


tricky precision job like this is to machine it to shape 
trom the solid. The other way is to consult Accles & Pollock 
(by no means fictitious) who often have a quicker way of 


helping high officials to solve their higher problems. 


ACCLES AND POLLOCK 


LTD 
Makers and manipulators of seamless tubes in stainless 


and other steels OLDBURY, BIRMINGHAM 
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fictitious) you will notice that the tube itself becomes 


wider as it reaches its obvious conclusion. The steel tube | 
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is part of a telescopic gun sight. One method of making a 
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A FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT | 


COPY 7 
De Slw Hout COU 


ALVIS announce the first of their post-war | 





“FOURTEEN.” A new 4 


models .. . the 
cylinder series traditionally ALVIS in design 
with all that this has come to mean in 
individuality of performance and road be- 
haviour. The reconversion of the Company’s 
productive facilities is well advanced and 
will commence in 


deliveries the Spring. | 


Further details will be announced shortly. 





ALVES LEMITED COVENTRY 





A favourite choice to-day is 


Weston Rich Digestive, |/4d. a pound 
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THROUGH A FOREST OF ICE TO THE 19,321-FT. SUMMIT OF KILIMANJARO: THE LAST STAGE, LIKE 
A JULES VERNE FANTASY, OF A RECENT ASCENT OF AFRICA’S HIGHEST MOUNTAIN. 


Only one in five mountaineers who attempt the ascent of Kilimanjaro, the highest 
known summit of Africa, succeeds in attaining the peak. The striking photograph 
reproduced here was taken during the last stages of a recent climb by A. W. Parsons 
and photographer Victor Ostrowski, who succeeded in scaling the 19,321-ft. Kibo 


peak, the higher of the mountain's two great volcanic summits, the other of which 
is the Mawenzi crater, of 16,892 ft. Discovered in 1848 by Johannes Rebmann, 
of the Church Missionary Society, Kilimanjaro became the special study of Dr. Hans 
Meyer, who accomplished the first ascent to the summit in 1889 
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HEN the late war started we all announced 
that, whatever happened, we should never, 
when it ended, repeat the mistakes made at the end 


of the last war. 
we should win the peace, too, and so establish 
a universal concord for ever. The three major 
mistakes we made last time were, first, that we 
threw away the strength for righteousness we had 
won at such sacrifice and disarmed ourselves, 
physically and—one is tempted to add—morally. 
Second, that while doing so, we accidentally made 
the peace seem so much worse than war to the 
vanquished aggressors that their many chauvinists 
and militarists had no difficulty in persuading their 
people—including their workers—to unite behind 
them in preparing and waging a new war of 
aggression. The third mistake was that, in our 
innate conservatism and in our natural nostalgia 
for a happier age, we tried to ignore the effects of 
the war on our financial and commercial systems 
and to return—regardless of the facts—to a material 
scheme of things that worked well enough-in the 
pre-1914 Victorian era, but which was no longer 
applicable to the conditions of the post-1919 world. 

At the moment we would appear to be repeat- 
ing the two latter mistakes and threatening—if 
certain talk about the effect of the atom bomb is 
to be taken seriously—to repeat the first. The 
German people are apparently at present under- 
going, however deservedly, a hell that will make 
the war seem to many of them almost a heaven 
in retrospect. And, according to critics of the 
American loan, we are about to return—or try to 
return—to the gold standard and a system of 
financial /aissez - faire in international trade. His- 
tory does not repeat itself, it seems, so much as 
men repeat history. But appearances may be de- 
ceptive. There are great—and most hopeful—differ- 
ences between our acts after the Great War and our 
acts to-day. One out of every four children in Berlin 
is dying, according to the wireless, of hunger and 
disease, but we and our Allies, instead of watching 
unconcernedly from a distance, as in 1919, 


We should not only win the war; 


after a few years 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


of temporary prosperity or 
semi-prosperity, to find itself bankrupt, faced by 
mounting debts it cannot pay and with no hope 
of obtaining bread and raw materials save by the 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS 
FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF DEC. 27, 1845. 


q CHRISTMAS SHOPPING IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS. 
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‘* POULTERER’S SHOP, HOLBORN-HILL.” 








if those who control its credit are prepared to take 
their debtors’ goods in payment of their fructifying 
loans. 
able, 


The system may be the best one attain- 
as its champions claim, but without this 
indispensable condition it cannot work atall. No 
doubt the American financiers and statesmen 
who are to inaugurate and control the loans fully 
understand this. But America is a democracy, 
and do the American people ? On that question 
will depend the happiness and prosperity, not 
only of the American people, but of ourselves 
and the whole world. 

There are many who would have preferred a 
policy which would have given Britain and her 
people a more direct and certain control over their 
own future. We are not a people who easily take 
to the idea of any species of foreigner, however 
friendly, controlling our destiny. Those who feel 
this must, however, remember that during the 
nineteenth century, in pursuit of what a few far- 
sighted but disregarded statesmen like Benjamin 
Disraeli predicted must one day end in national 
calamity and profound repentance, we deliberately 
sacrificed our agricultural polity in order to 
increase our commercial profits. In pursuit of 
that chimera, as I believe it to have been, we 
built upa population of factory workers and 
clerks, dependent on foreign food and imported 
raw materials, far bigger than we could support 
from our own soil. At the time the principal 
creditor country in the world and with omni- 
potent sea-power at our disposal, the danger 
in such a situation seemed merely academic. It 
does not seem so academic now. 

Beggars cannot be choosers, we have been 
reminded by our leaders. True !—but sometimes 
those who seem beggars yet who retain their 
will and courage may not be as weak and help- 
less as they seem. We looked to most people, 
including the late Adolf Hitler, remarkably like 
beggars in 1940, but in this case it was the beggars, 
or seeming-beggars, who did the choosing. It 
is impossible at the present time to speak 





are actively engaged in trying to prevent 
the spread of famine in Germany. And 
though we are plunging into the dark 
and tangled thickets of Bretton Woods 
in the hope of finding beyond—some- 
where over the rainbow—the happy days 
of boom and plenty of 1927—or was it 
1913 ?—we are being far more realistic 
about the real facts of our situation than 
we were in the early 192~’s. We want a 
happier world, but’ we ( n't expect to 
achieve it without vast and sustained 
efforts. And in that belief, at least, 
we are certainly right. 

The detailed financial intricacies of 
Bretton Woods are far beyond the com- 
prehension of the writer, and, I suspect, 
probably of most of the readers of this 
page. Of those who claim to be ex- 
perts on the subject, I know several 
who think the scheme may work, and 
I know some who are convinced that 
it cannot, but I know of no one who 
is sure that it will prove what we all 
hope it will prove. One thing is certain : 
that it will not work of itself. It is 
dependent on the free flow of trade ; 
without that it will inevitably be re- 
pudiated, gently or violently, by nations 
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the last word on the Anglo-American 
financial agreement—that great act 
of faith—until, like our much-tried 
statesmen, we know all the facts of 
our present economic situation; and 
these may well be grim indeed. 

But there are times when those 
who lead the British people can speak 
to them—as one brave man spoke to 
them in May 1940—in terms which 
hide nothing and minimise no trial or 
peril facing them or act of exertion 
required of them. When they do, 
history records—and recent history 
most of all—that they receive a re- 
sponse which amazes the whole world 
and triumphs over all terrors and 
difficulties. We stood in the dark road 
against Apollyon when there was none 
but ourselves to stay him not to save 
ourselves alone—Apollyon was ready, 
it seems, to give us the easiest pos- 
sible terms—but to make the British 
code of honour prevail in the world. 
We were able to do so because we 
were still an independent nation, cap- 
able of standing on our own feet, and 
linked with a powerful Commonwealth 
of Sister Nations and a great Empire 
which, howéver neglected by us in 





suffering in future years from renewed 
unemployment and economic frustration. 
In other words, whether the agreement 
is a mistake or no on our part—and 
the alternativé would appear to have 
been something closely akin to starva- 
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“ LEADENHALL MARKET, ON CHRISTMAS EVE.” 


“The Poulterer's Shop, on Holborn-hill, a few doors from F. 
wonders at season, the whole 
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the past, shared with pride the same 
great spiritual heritage as ourselves. 
Sooner than see that independence 
bartered away and that great Common- 
wealth for good dissolved or weakened, 
I for one would do without petrol 
} and new clothes and live on short 








the future commercial policy of the 
United States. 


Unless that policy is a wiser one 


than that pursued by Washington and .Wall Street 


the years between the two wars, 
and this country with it, 


i 
world, 


the whole 
must expect, 


mercy of its frustrated and, no doubt, indignant 
creditor. A world run on the joint basis of free trade 
and international financial capitalism<-or usury, as 
our primitive forbears called it—can only function 


rations all the days of my life. There 


are some things—and they are not material things 
—which a man or 
another, 
other may be. 


a nation cannot confide to 
however true and tried a friend that 
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EXPONENT OF THE ARAB VIEWPOINT : 


H.R.H. the Amir Faisal Abdul ibn Azziz is the second son of the King of Saudi Arabia. 
His Royal Highness is President of the Council of Ministers and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs—this office includes the Ministry of the Interior He was chairman of the 
Saudi Arabian delegation to the San Francisco Conference and a signatory to 
the World Security Charter in June this year. In his father’s absence, the Amir 
acts as Viceroy of the Hejas, whose capital is Mecca. His Royal Highness arrived 


H.R.H. THE AMIR FAISAL ABDUL IBN AZZIZ, MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
REPRESENTATIVE OF SAUDI ARABIA AT THE PREPARATORY COMMISSION OF THE UNITED NATIONS IN LONDON. 


in this country by air on November 24 to represent Saudi Arabia at the Preparatory 
Commission of the United Nations. On December 13 the Amir gave a luncheon 
attended by those interested in the Arab question, and, on the following day, a recep 
tion at which members of the Diplomatic Corps, delegates to the United Nations 


Commission and Members of Parliament were present Recently the Amir visited 


Scotland Yard to see for himself the methods used to combat the crime wave 


Exciusive Puorocaarn sy Kags, oF Ortawa. 
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AIRCRAFT FOR THE 


OWNER-PILOT: BRITISH 


AEROPLANES 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 


SOME AERIAL “RUNABOUTS” PRODUCED BY BRITISH MANUFACTURERS: PRESENT-DAY EXAMPLES 


British light aircraft during the years between the First and Second World Wars 
gained an enviable international reputation for efficiency and reliability. Firms 
which became famous as builders of these types made an invaluable contribution 
to Allied air supremacy in the war years, but now, freed from these tasks, are turning 
their attention back to the design and production of small machines for those 
people who look forward to having an aeroplane of their own. These potential 
customers comprise a market calling for a wide range of aircraft types, and the 


| 
| 
| 


manufacturers will have to cater not only for the wealthy man who wishes to 
own an aerial “ yacht" for rapid luxury travel on pleasure and business, but for 
the man of more slender means whose plans envisage an inexpensive family 
“runabout,” reliable, sturdy, easy to fly, capable of taking off and landing in a 
confined space, and carrying two to four people and luggage. For the wealthy class 
of customer, the ‘‘ Dove" aircraft is a typical modern design. For the family 
man the problem is not so easy to solve, but even in these early post-war days 
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DESIGNED 


Artist, G. H. Davis. 


NM\57 “AEROVAN™ 


CARAVAN VERSION) 
250 FT. LENGTH: 36 FT. 


AND BUILT SOLELY 
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FOR PRIVATE OWNERSHIP. 
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OF THE FAMILY AEROPLANE OF THE FUTURE—STURDY, RELIABLE, AND EASY-TO-FLY AIRCRAFT. 


we have a number of sturdy little machines coming on to the market to meet 
the keen competition expected from the United States. In general, British 
manufacturers favour wood as the main constructional component of this type of 
aircraft, among them such noted firms as de Havillands, Miles of Reading, 
Percivals of Luton, the Tipoy Aircraft Co. of Hanworth, and the Chrislea Aircraft Co. 
Manufacturers are also agreed on another constructional feature likely to become 
common to most light aircraft—the tricycle type of undercarriage, which in this 


class of machine dispenses with the need for elaborate and heavy retracting gear of 
the type used on faster aircraft. An all-important feature of these small, 
privately-owned aeroplanes is a reliable light motor, and excellent examples of this 
are the Gipsy and Cirrus designs. Other advantages likely to become standard 
are flaps to facilitate taking off and landing, and an enclosed cabin with some 
form of transparent streamlined canopy giving good all-round vision for the comfort 
and safety of the owner-pilot and his guests in the busy’ skyways of the future. 
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THE RUSSIAN 


ates 


BALLET OF TO-DAY. 





ocreeem nate ennecannannnnes te 





cere ON 


" OVE T 

BALLET” 
seems an odd 
phrase: 
rather as 
if the 
latest per- 
formances 
of the Sadler’s 
Wells Com- 
pany were to 
be termed 
*“* Labour 
Government 
Batiet.*’ 
Russia is still 
Russia; the 
Russians were 
always a 
dancing and 
miming, as also a singing people ; after all 
the convulsions and swirlings of Revolution, 
the character of a people tends to recrystal- 
lise old forms. There is now an Order of 
Suvaroff : and the ‘“‘ Soviet ’’ Ballet is very 
much like the old Imperial Ballet and 
has much the same status. There was a 
time when the ballet, like literature and 
painting, was harnessed 
to the new ideology : 
all the arts, to put it 
brutally, had to be used 
for advertising a political 
theory and a régime: 
the abominable monster 
‘‘Salesmanship”’ is a pet 
of all those who wish to 
boss us, whether they call 
themselves Socialists or 
Capitalists. ‘ In the first 
years, in the ‘twenties,’ 
says Miss Morley, “ it 
looked as if they were 
going to have it all 
their own way. Swans, 
princesses and fairies were 
hopelessly démodé while 
revolutionary sailors were 
fashionable, and in 1927 
the Bolshoi [the Moscow 
Ballet Theatre] produced 
‘ Red Poppy,’ with music 
by Reinhold Gliere, 
libretto and décor by 
Mikhail Kurilko, and 
choreography by 







MISS IRIS MORLEY, AUTHOR 
OF THE BOOK REVIEWED ON 
THIS PAGE. 


Miss Morley, who has lived and 
worked in the Soviet Union 
during the last few years, is, in 
private life, the wife of the well- 
known foreign correspondent 
Mr. Alaric Jacob, whose book 
“A Traveller’s War” was 
published last year. 





ASAF MESSERER, 


Perhaps at his best as a character dancer. . . 
eniematic and finished.” 


Reproductions from the book * SovetBallet" ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, 
Messrs. William Collins, Sons and Co., Lid. 


always 


Tikhomirov and Laschlin. This production was more 
notable for its courage than for its success. The 


* Soviet Ballet.” By Iris Morley Iiustrated. (Collins; 158.) 








“SOVIET BALLET”: By IRIS MORLEY.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


sailors gave an up-to-the-minute headline theme, 
the -Chinese locale provided colour and character 
dances, but the dance movements themselves were as 





VALENTINA LOPOUKHINA. 
“‘A& blonde, ethereal almost to the point of transparency. .. .” 
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‘SWAN LAKE ’’—ACT IV. 


“ The fairy-tale version is now danced in Leningrad as in Moscow.” 


traditional as ‘ Esmeralda.’ The contradiction was 
fatal, and the only part of this ballet that has survived 
is the sailors’ dance, the ‘ Yablochka,’ which as 
a genuine folk-dance has passed into numerous 
dance ensembles and is still frequently to be seen 
on concert platforms. After the appearance and 
disappearance of ‘ Red Poppy,’ Soviet ballet 
masters did not always seek a contemporary 
setting, but turned to history and literature for 
themes.”’ In other words, they found that the 
past cannot be abolished, and that no branch 
of the human race, nor any human being, can 
start with a completely clean slate. Had this 
war not intervened, the Russian recovery of 
the Russian past might even have gone farther 
than it has. The Czar Peter;might have been 
given the town back which he built: where are 
now the new names which the French Revo- 
lutionaries gave to the months ? 

However, the ballet in Moscow (and Miss 
Morley has spent years in Moscow, but has seen 
little of Leningrad) is still going strong: and 
has, in its Ulanovas and Sergeyevs, dancers 
whom she believes to be fully the equals of the 
Pavlovas and Nijinskis (now spelt Nezhinskys) 
of long ago. The dresses and scenery-designs 
(her photographs fully prove it) are as good 
as they ever were: even in monochrome some 
of the settings of ‘‘ The Sleeping Beauty "’ and the 
“ Nutcracker "’ are entrancing, and one can only guess 
at their enchantment in colour. The audiences are 
mainly working-class, and they have no use for the 
sort of thing which the revolutionary intelligentsia first 
tried to “ put across "’ to them. “ Freud is a closed 


R 


book to them, and the Surrealists, even the Post- 
Impressionists, might never have lived. That subtle 
mastery of under-statement beloved by the English is 
neither understood nor desired; conse- 
quently their approach to romance or 
humour or classicism is unequivocal. They 
are in love with the panoramic outline ; 
and heroes and heroines, like poetry and 
tragedy, are not subjects for analysis but 
only for acceptance or rejection.”’ 

Frankly, I don’t see a gulf there: Miss 
Morley might well be describing the English 
of the Elizabethan Age, the last Age in 
which the English were really on their 
own. And I don’t think that we have 
become so entirely sophisticated and blasé 
as all that. And I do think that as many 
non-political contacts as possible should 
be established between the Russians and 
ourselves, partly for their own sakes and 
partly to help political understanding 
between two great Empires deeply sus- 
picious of each other. 

The one notable thing recently achieved 
was the visit of a Russian Soccer team, 
playing against British professional sides : 
something presumably was learnt from that. 
Miss Morley suggests that ‘‘-the most useful 
cultural exchange that 
could be made between 
the Allies would be for the 
ballet to visit England and 
America.’”’. It is a good 
idea: if only the Russian 
Government can get over 
its fears that the dancers, 
if allowed abroad, may 
be corrupted by bourgeois 
contacts. The old Russian 
vallet of Diaghileff’s days 
certainly warmed _ the 
British public towards 
the Russian Alliance of 
1914 onwards : here were 
human beings: not 
merely legendary bears; 
here were beauty and 
grace and light, and 
not merely wolves chasing 
sledges in the snow. Mr. 
Bevin has his hands full. 
What has happened in 
Poland, Finland, the 
Baltic Republics, and the 
Balkans makes a dark 
barrier between us and the 
Government in Moscow ; 
and the situation § in 
Persia is sadly reminiscent 
of the old days in 1910. 
But it wouldn’t be a bad idea if he could suggest 
a visit of the Bolshoi Company to England. 





“SLEEPING BEAUTY "—ACT IV. 


. A result which is as near to perfect as the most exacting critic could desire.” 


As for Miss Morley’s tentative suggestion that we 
might return the compliment by sending our ballet- 
companies to Russia, | am more doubtful. We 
haven't got that far yet: an orchestra or a dramatic 
company, or even an exhibition of our moern pictures 
might be more impressive. 
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AIR POWER IN MINIATURE: MODEL-AIRCRAFT ENGINES SHOWN ACTUAL SIZE. 











AN “ ATLAS"’ TWO-STROKE 3}-CC. PETROL-DRIVEN ENGINE COMPARED WITH A THREEPENNY-BIT. DESIGNED FOR MODEL AIRCRAFT, THE HEIGHT OF THIS MINIATURE POWER UNIT 
IS 3} IN. FROM THE TOP OF THE SPARKING-PLUG TO THE BOTTOM OF THE CRANK-CASE. IT DEVELOPS ONE-SEVENTH H.P. AT 5000 R.P.M. UNDER LOAD. 


HE two miniature petrol 
engines shown in our 
photographs are typical ex- 
amples of the high standard 
of craftsmanship to be seen 
at the British National 
Model Aircraft Exhibition, 
staged at Dorland Hall, 
Lower Regent Street, under 
the sponsorship of the 
** Aeromodeller ’’ magazine, 
Some of the types of aircraft 
flown by such Lilliputian 
internal-combustion engines 
are illustrated overleaf. 
Petrql-driven engines de- 
veloped for model aircraft 
vary in capacity from 1 cc. 
to 20 cc., though in modern 
practice anything of a larger 
size than 10 cc. does not 
find favour. Despite their 
diminutive proportions, 
these power units are cap- 
able of lifting and flying 
aircraft of from 1 lb. to more 
than 10 Ib. in weight high 
over tree-tops and for long 
distances. The “Atlas” 
engine illustrated drives a 
two-bladed propeller of 12- 
in. diameter and 8-in. pitch, 
flying a model aeroplane of 
up to 5 ft. 6 in. wing-span. 
The circular petrol tank 
seen mounted behind the 
engine is of 1-in. diameter, 
the sparking-plug being only 
} in. across its thread. Note 
also the tiny sealing-ring of 
the plug. The “ Frog” 
engine, of different design, 
drives a propeller of 9-in. 
diameter with a 4}-in. pitch 
of blades, the valve, of the 
rotary type, being fitted in 
the crank-case. Recently, 
experts have developed 
Diesel engines for model 
aircraft—dwarf power units 
weighing as little as 2} ozs. 
complete (less than the 
weight of rubber in an 
elastic - powered duration 
model), yet capable of flying 
a model aeroplane of 300 sq. 
in. wing area with an all-up 
weight of more than a 4 Ib 
Even smaller is a recently- 
built experimental jet-pro- 
pulsion unit—and enthu- 
siasts are already reported 
to be working on rocket- 
propulsion units for minia- 
ture rocket-driven aircraft 
models of the future. 
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ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF MODEL-AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING COMPARED WITH A THREEPENNY-BIT: A “FROG MARK I. PETROL-DRIVEN ENGINE OF 
1°75 CC., WHICH RUNS AT so00 R P.M. UNDER LOAD. THE OVERALL HEIGHT OF THE ENGINE, WHICH CONTAINS A ROTARY VALVE IN THE CRANK-CASE, IS 4 IN 
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A NATION - WIDE HOBBY WHICH HAS SPRUNG 
MINIATURE- AIRCRAFT BUILDERS SEND 


2A 























BOWDEN, LAUNCHING HIS LOW-WING MODEL, WHICH 
BRITISH AEROMODELLERS NOW NUMBER THOUSANDS, 


A MODEL AIRCRAFT ENTHUSIAST, LIEUT.-COLONEL C. E. 
IS POWERED BY A MINIATURE PETROL-DRIVEN ENGINE. 
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SAILPLANE TYPICAL 
IN LONDON. 


A HIGH - PERFORMANCE MODEL 
4 OF MINIATURE AIRCRAFT NOW ON SHOW 


OS 
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\ A TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF MODEL AIRCRAFT CON- 











STRUCTION : A  HIGH-WING, PETROL-DRIVEN 
\ MONOPLANE WITH UNDERCARRIAGE COMPLETE ANOTHER TYPE OF PETROL-DRIVEN MODEL AEROPLANE MAKING A ? 
WITH “SPATS.”” THE ENGINE IS A TRIUMPH ‘ FAST TAKE-OFF AT A MEETING OF MEMBERS OF ONE OF BRITAIN’S 
\, OF CRAFTSMANSHIP IN MINIATURE, 4 MANY ENTHUSIASTIC MODEL AERO CLUBS. ) 
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‘ HIGH ABOVE THE TREE-TOPS: AN ELASTIC-POWERED y 
) MODEL AEROPLANE FLYING ON A STEADY COURSE, IT ‘, 
\. MAS A DURATION OF FROM TWO TO THREE MINUTES. " 








DR. J. F. P. FORSTER’S PETROL-DRIVEN FLYING-BOAT “ NEPTUNE” IN GRACEFUL FLIGHT 
TYPICAL OF THE REALISTIC MODELS PRODUCED BY BRITAIN’S AMATEURS. 


VERY LIKE THE REAL THING: 
ABOVE ITS NATURAL ELEMENT. 


4 








2000 model aircraft, insured for £25,000, range from tiny 2}-in. non-operating models 
to flying aircraft several feet in length and powered by miniature internal-combustion 
engines. The range embraces such aircraft types as fighters, bombers, unorthodox 
“ flying wings,’’ jet- and rocket-propelled models, flying-boats, and helicopters—all 
of such a high standard of craftsmanship as fully to merit Sir Denis Boyd's description | 
of them as definitely contributing to the art of British aviation. The national | 
importance of this rapidly-spreading hobby was reflected in the contribution which 

members of the country's innumerable model aircraft clubs made to Britain's war 


Sent to London by aeromodelling enthusiasts from all parts of the British Isles, 
examples of a form of miniature craftsmanship which began as a schoolboys’ pastime 
and has now “grown up" to the stature of a nation-wide hobby are attracting 
thousands of people daily to the Dorland Hall, Lower Regent Street. Staged there 
under the sponsorship of the Aeromodeller magazine, the second British National Model 
Aircraft Exhibition was opened on December 14 by Vice-Admiral Sir Denis Boyd 
(Admiral, Air), and it is expected that more than 100,000 people will have seen the 
display before it closes down on January 12. The exhibits, which include more than 
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e FROM A SCHOOLBOYS’ PASTIME:  BRITAIN’S 
D 2,000 MODELS TO A LONDON EXHIBITION. 




















comune 

AN INTERESTING MODEL AEROPLANE IN FLIGHT: ITS TWIN PROPELLERS ARE DRIVEN BY AN ELASTIC MOTOR ¢ 

{ GEARED TO THEIR SHAFTS. NOTE THE DESIGN OF TAIL AND WINGS, AND THE HULL-SHAPED FUSELAGE. 

Ne / 
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A FINE EXAMPLE OF AEROMODELLING: A TYPHOON BEING 
LAUNCHED BY ITS BUILDER, MR. C. RUPERT MOORE. \ 
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A GRACEFUL AIRCRAFT IN MINIATURE, POWERED BY A TINY PETROL MOTOR DRIVING A my A BIPLANE IN MINIATURE: AN INTERESTING MODEL OF A_ TIGER MOTH, BUILT 
\ TWO-BLADED PROPELLER. NOTE THE TRANSPARENT CANOPY OF THE PILOT’S COCKPIT. TO SCALE, COMPLETE WITH “ PILOT.”” THIS, TOO, IS A FLYING MODEL. ‘ 
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') POWER IN MINIATURE: AN ELECTRIC MOTOR, WITH ITS DRY BATTERY, ¢ A TYPICAL SCENE AT A MODEL AERO CLUB OUTING: ENTHUSIASTS FLYING A VARIETY OF 
/ COMPARED WITH A PENNY. THIS TINY MOTOR DRIVES THE PROPELLERS MONOPLANE DURATION TYPES OF MINIATURE AIRCRAFT, CLUBS OF THIS KIND ARE FLOURISHING 
\ OF MODEL AIRCRAFT. ~ ALL OVER THE BRITISH ISLES. 

, effort in the air, and it is commonly recognised in aviation circles that they have an | recently-acquired 76-acre aerodrome at Eaton Bray, three miles from Leighton 
equally important part to play in the development of our peacetime aircraft industry. Buzzard. This sportsdrome, which will be officially opened at Easter, provides a level 
, These club members, who build and fly their own aircraft—often to their own | area of some 700 yards each way, with concrete take-off strips, repair and main- 
Re designs—are responsible for such models as are used in aircraft identification courses, | tenance shops, canteen, clubhouse, and other facilities on a miniature scale such 
¥ and in wind-tunnel tests for prototype models of new aircraft. At Dorland Hall | as are found on well-equipped aerodromes of to-day, and which have been 
! can be seen nearly all the phases of this fascinating craft, from principles of design specially designed for the requirements of machines in model form. There is little 
n to scale models in actual flight. One exhibit, reflecting the growing importance of | doubt that this sportsdrome will become an amateur "' testing-bed "’ for inventions and 


the movement, deals with the world's first model sportsdrome, constructed on a | advances in aeronautics destined to have a growing influence on the future of aviation. 
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HAT old Territorial formation, the Fiftieth 
(Northumbrian) Division possesses a 
record in the late war fuller of hard and 
consistent fighting than most. It dis- 
tinguished itself in the B.E.F. in 1940 at 
Arras and Dunkirk. It did so again in the 
North African theatre, which it entered at 
an early stage. In Sicily it was engaged in 
the toughest engagement of the campaign. 
It took part in the assault on the Normandy 
beaches and in many subsequent stiff battles in Western 
Europe. To begin with, the infantry all came from 
North Country regiments—East Yorkshire, Green Howards, 
Durham Light Infantry—but it suffered terrible batterings 
and changed its constitution, as happened to a number 
of other hard-fighting divisions. In Sicily it had battalions 
of the Royal Berkshire, London Scottish, and London 
Irish Rifles ; in Normandy regular battalions of the Devons, 
Hampshires, and Dorsets, making up the 231st Brigade, 
which had won fame in Malta. Its successive commanders 
(now Lieut.-General Sir) G. le Q. 


were Major-General 
Martel, its pre-war commander, until December 12, 1940; 
Major-General W. H. Ramsden, until July 12, 1942; 


Major-General J. S. Nichols, until April 14, 1943; Major- 
General S. C. Kirkman, until January 20, 1944 ; Major-General 
D. A. H. Graham, until October 17, 1944 ; Major-General 
L. O. Lyne, until November 21, 1944; and thenceforth 
Major-General Graham again. 

In May 1940, after the break-through on the French 


AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


RECORD OF THE FIFTIETH DIVISION. 
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on November 2. This objective was taken and held. The 
Fiftieth then took part in the pursuit, though not at first 
with the leading troops. In March 1943, it was called 
upon to attack the Mareth Line, based on the French 
defences originally created to oppose a possible Italian 
attack on Tunisia. The line was a strong one, with a 
number of concrete casemates. In front of it ran the Wadi 
Zigzaou, which the enemy had turned into a formidable 
anti-tank obstacle. He had added a number of deep 
minefields. Though the position was held in great strength 
by five hostile divisions, General Montgomery decided to 
operate in the first instance with small forces. The 
Fiftieth, attacking frontally, was to seize a bridgehead 
beyond the Wadi Zigzaou. The Second New Zealand 
Division was to carry out a wide flanking movement round 
the Matmata Hills. He would then support whichever 
proved the more successful. 

The Fiftieth began with night attacks, which cleared 
the enemy’s outposts beyond the wadi. Then, on March 20, 
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Akarit, luckily held by Italians for the most 
part, and crashed through it. In the last battle 
fought by the Eighth Army in Tunisia, at 
Enfidaville, on April 20, it scored another 
success. 

The Fiftieth Division next appeared in 
Avola Bay, in Sicily, on July 10. It engaged 
in a tremendous struggle for the notorious 
Primo Sola bridge, which parachute troops had 
captured on the first day, only to be over- 
whelmed by a counter-attack. The Fiftieth secured a 
footing beyond the bridge, was driven back across the 
Simeto, carried the bridge in a second attack, beat off a 
number of counter-attacks by the enemy’s best troops, 
his parachutists, and finally forced them to give it best. 
In all its long career it never met more determined or 
fanatical opponents. On August 5 it captured Catania, 
and during the next ten days advanced along the coast 
road which overhangs the sea on the flank of Etna, taking 
Acireale on the 8th and the lovely town of Taormina, over- 
looking the Straits of Messina, on the 15th. The Division 
did not remain very much longer in the Mediterranean. 
It was one of those selected to return to the United 
Kingdom and prepare for the invasion of Western Europe. 
Again it took part in the initial assault. On June 6, 1944, 
the 1st Hampshire, its leading battalion, landed on a 
beach near Le Hamel, some seven miles north of Bayeux. 
Within a few minutes the 1st Dorsets, 5th East Yorkshire, 
and 6th Green Howards were also ashore. By 10.30 La 





front had involved the B.E.F. in 
Dendre and the Escaut, the { 


Bayeux, the first place in France 
of any importance to be entered 
by Allied troops, fell next day. 





Fiftieth Division, with the Fifth 
and the First Army Tank Brigades, 
fought a great fight at Arras in an 
endeavour, with French aid from 
the south—which was not forth- 
coming—to cut off the German 
forces flowing westward to 
Abbeville and the coast. On the 
21st two columns of tanks and 
infantry (6th and 8th Durham 
Light Infantry) attacked across 
the Scarpe west of Arras and 
swung round south of the town, 
the left reaching Beaurains. In 
this fighting 400 prisoners were 
taken and twenty German tanks 
were destroyed. If more troops 
had been available a great success 
would have been won. As it was, 
the enemy’s operation to envelop 
the B.E.F. was delayed. The \, 


successive withdrawals to the 


WARTIME COMMANDERS OF THE FIFTIETH DIVISION. 
a \ 









MAJOR-GENERAL W. H. RAMSDEN. 
Commanded the Fiftieth Division from 





Rosiére had been captured. 
=! 


Much stiffer fighting was to come. 
A fierce struggle now broke out 
in the valley of the Seulles, first 
at Lingévres, then at Tilly, then 
at Onchy. At Hottot fighting 
went on from the 19th to the 27th 
the Germans launching one 
counter-attack after another to 
cut the road leading from this 
village to Juvigny. The Division 
continued to fight in this rich and 
beautiful, but in warfare danger- 
ous and treacherous, country, 
facing continuous hostile attacks 
during the final days of June and 
the first week of July. On July g 
it attacked in its turn and drove 
the enemy back over the little 
hills west of Hottot. The Fifty- 
sixth Brigade, which had carried 








Germans afterwards closed in 


north of Arras, and the Division Commanded the Fiftieth (Northum- aa & a tam tae ea red 
became virtually isolated. Lieut.- brian) Division from 1939 until Decem- 25th Infantry Brigade. From July to 
General Martel records in his ps4 a a ar September 1942 he 30th Corps. 
latest book, ‘“ Our Armoured of Mechani to 1938, al was 


Forces,” that he told the troops 
it was to be a fight to the last and 
that, being sick to death of re- 





Royal Armoured Corps 


1940. Retired in 1944. 


appointed Commander of the 


in 


{ LIEUT.-GEN. SIR G. LE Q. MARTEL. } 


December 1940 to July 12, 1942. He was 
Commander West Lancashire Area in 1939, 








( MAJOR-GENERAL J. S. NICHOLS. | 
Succeeded poy ey 
commanded the 
1943. os this time the 
Division 
battle of Alamein and in the 





subsequent pursuit, and in 
March 1943 attacked ge 


out this operation, was counter- 
attacked by a German battalion 
supported by thirty tanks, but 
beat it off. In August it was in 
the heart of the Bocage, where 
Lictot, Amaye and Villers- Bocage 
were taken. Le Plessis-Grimoult 
and_ St. Pierre led to the last sharp 


Ramsden and 

Division until April 14, 
iftieth 
the 


took part in 











treating, they willingly prepared 
for such an issue. How- 
ever, on orders from 
G.H.Q., the Division was 
eventually withdrawn by 
the narrow corridor re- 
maining. It did fine work 
in the later stages of the 
retreat, and was about 
the last to leave the 
Dunkirk beaches. 
Re-formed in_ the 
United Kingdom, troops 
of the Fiftieth Division 
were next sent to Cyprus, 
where, after the loss of 
Crete, an invasion was 
for some time expected. 


Next it moved to the 

Western Desert. When ee 

Rommel launched _ his MAJOR-GENERAL S. C. KIRKMAN. 
successful offensive — in Commentel the Ohi from Agel 
June 1942, the Fiftieth 1943 until January 20, 1944. Under 


Division, with the South 


Africans, was holding the t fought by ‘the the E 


centre and right - centre Tunisia—and 
of the Gazala_ Line. where it cai ae Catania and 
Italian attacks on -+the Taormina 


right were repulsed, but 

the Germans managed to make two lanes through the mine- 
fields on either side of the 150th Brigade and eventually 
overran and destroyed it. The remainder of the Division then 
covered the withdrawal of the South Africans towards Tobruk. 
Its own position then seemed to be hopeless, but the desert 
affords unusual opportunities to stout-hearted and enterpris- 
ing troops. Now Major-General Ramsden, perhaps recalling 
that the Seventh Indian Brigade, caught in Benghazi, had 
escaped by similar methods, struck out boldly westward, then 
southward, and finally eastward, to reach Maddalena, 
150 miles away. When it rejoined the Eighth Army it 
brought in with it a number of prisoners. As the retreat 
continued it once more provided the rearguard, this time 
at Mersa Matruh. Then the Fiftieth, or what was left 
of it, was withdrawn to El Alamein, where it played its 
part in that dour defensive battle, fought, where the 
British were concerned, by small battle groups, sometimes 
made up of handfuls of men from half-a-dozen battalions, 
which barred the way to Egypt and the Suez Canal. 

On October 23, 1942, General Montgomery launched 
his famous and all-important offensive at Alamein. The 
Fiftieth Division was on this occasion in the Thirteenth 
Corps on the left-centre of the front, facing the Italian 
Pavia and Brescia Divisions, behind which lay the Twenty- 
Virst Panzer Division. The Fiftieth was not engaged in 
the main battle as a division. The 151st Brigade was, 
however, detached, and took part, with a brigade of the 
lifty-first Division, in the capture of Woodcock Ridge 


his command the Fiftieth Div. took 
art in the battle at De yy ay ~ 
| me ~y ee in 
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ee D. A. H. GRAHAM (LEFT) WITH FIELD- 
MARSHAL SIR B. MONTGOMERY. 


' Commanded the Fiftieth Division from January until October 17, 

1944, and resumed command again in November of the same year. 

} Under his command the Division took part in the invasion of Western 

Europe, entered Belgium and Holland, and made the first penetration | 
of German territory by British infantry. 


—— 


came the main attack, under an extremely heavy artillery 
barrage, the assault being launched shortly before midnight. 
The infantry came under heavy fire, but nothing could stop 
them. Using scaling ladders, they swarmed up the steep 
flank of the wadi and established themselves beyond it. 
By morning only four tanks had been got across and the 
state of the crossing, deep in oozing mud, was such that 
the battalions in the bridgehead were virtually cut off. 
Next day the enemy counter-attacked, but was repulsed. 
On the 22nd he committed German armour and infantry 
from his reserve to aid the shaky Italians in the line. The 
Fiftieth still clung on to part of its bridgehead until the 
night of the 23rd, when the troops in it were withdrawn 
across the Wadi Zigzaou. It had been a check, but it was 
none the less a battle-winning operation. The drawing-in 
of the German reserves was invaluable to the New Zea- 
landers in their flanking operation, and the enemy was 
compelled to withdraw into the Gabes gap. The Fiftieth 
went in again against the next line of defence on the Wadi 


"MAJOR-GENERAL L. 0. LYNE. 


fight in this country and ended 
with the capture of 
all objectives and 300 


prisoners. 

The Germans were by 
now in retreat towards 
the Seine and the Fiftieth 
advanced through 
Argentan. On August 23 
it cleared the Forest of 
Breteuil, and on the 27th 
the 5th East Yorkshire 
carried out the first 
reconnaissance across the 
Seine. After that it was 
for a time merely a 
question of racing along 
the roads as fast as the 
vehicles could be driven. 
On September 4 troops 
of the Division entered 
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c led the Fiftieth Divisi } Belgium. The 231st 
from October 17 until November 21, ; Brigade took part 
re See Se wae cusnanped oy Se in the liberation of 
revious commander, Major-Gene' 

i. this : ' Brussels. Next the 
Division was figh in the Nijmegen } Fiftieth went forward 
area—its last engagement in the war, | with the Guards 

\__asit returned to pond ta December. j Armoured Division 
to enter Holland on 


September 17. It had some last strenuous fighting, 
especially when the Germans cut the Eindhoven-Nijmegen 
road. On September 29 a patrol which crossed the Maas 
made the first penetration by British infantry into Ger- 
many. In further fighting in the Nijmegen area in October 
the 151st and 231st Brigades captured 300 more prisoners. 
That, however, was the Division's last engagement in the 
Second World War. It returned to the United Kingdom 
in December, so did not take part in the invasion of Germany. 

The reasons for its withdrawal have not been published, 
but can easily be divined. It had been in the vanguard 
throughout and had had no rest whatever since landing 
in Normandy. It must have been completely exhausted. 
A fresh division, the Fifty-second, which had remained 
in the United Kingdom, was sent out to take its place. 
Had the war lasted longer and sufficient reinforcements, 
now hard to find, been available, the Fiftieth might again 
have taken its place in the battle-line, but as things were 
it was not called upon. It gained in the course of the war 
three Victoria Crosses, won by Lieut.-Colonel D. A. Segrim, 
7th Green Howards ; Company Sergeant-Major S. E. Hollis, 
6th Green Howards; and Private A. H. Wakenshaw, oth 
Durham Light Infantry. Few British formations can have 
suffered heavier losses. On one occasion when it had 
accomplished a task successfully for him, Field-Marshal 
Montgomery wrote of it: “One somehow never imagines 
that the Fiftieth Division can do otherwise than well.” 
It was a consistently competent and hard-fighting division. 
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THEIR TASK IS FINISHED: U.S. WARPLANES AND SHIPS “IN RETIREMENT.” 
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VETERANS OF MANY THEATRES OF WAR, THESE HUNDREDS OF FLYING FORTRESSES AND OTHER HEAVY FOUR-ENGINED BOMBERS, LINED UP ON AN AMERICAN 
AIRFIELD, HAVE FINISHED THE TASK FOR WHICH THEY WERE BUILT, AND NOW AWAIT THE WRECKING AND SALVAGE GANGS. 
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SLEEK GREY DESTROYERS, UNITS OF THE NEW RESERVE FLEET OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY, WITH A BACKGROUND OF ACTION ON THE OCEAN FRONTS 
OF WORLD WAR IL, LINED UP AT THE US. NAVAL REPAIR BASE, SAN DIEGO, TO BE STRIPPED OF THEIR WAR EQUIPMENT 


Machines all over the world, designed and built for the purposes of war, have now ; how, in this country, the propellers of British warplanes are being melted down and 
fulfilled those purposes and are being taken off the active list in a steady stream. { reproduced as aluminium saucepans; here we see American war craft of air and sea 
Thousands of fighters and bombers of the world’s air fleets are being broken up and awaiting disposal for the purposes of peace. The bombers will be broken up and 
their precious metal salvaged. In last week's “ Illustrated London News" we showed | salvaged; the destroyers are being “ de-activated.” 
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PRINCE KONOYE OF JAPAN. 

Three times Prime Minister of Japan and the 
Emperor’s principal adviser, Prince Konoye 
committed suicide by taking poison on 
December 16, nineteen hours before the time 
set for him to surrender as a war criminal. He 
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BYE. 


PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC 








MR. G. A. GRIFFITHS, M.P. 
Socialist M.P. for Hemsworth, 
Yorks., Mr. George Griffiths died 
on December 15, aged sixty- 
seven. He had been an M.-P. 
since 1934 and Parliamentary 
Private Secretary to the Ministry 
of Pensions since August. Mr. 
Griffiths, before entering politics, 
worked as a miner. 


} Mr. 
politan 


poe 


Frederick Mead, who was 


x 

} MR. FREDERICK MEAD. 
; 

\ years a Metro- 
) 


for forty-four 
; magistrate, 
' December 14, aged ninety-eight. 
After his retirement he con- 
tinued to take a keen interest in 
current affairs, retiring from the } 
chairmanship of 

Society only this year. ; 


SIR E. FARQUHAR BUZZARD. 
Sir E. F. Buzzard, physician to 
three Kings and a distinguished 
neurologist, died on mber 17, 
aged seventy-three. Emeritus 
Regius Professor of Medicine at 
Oxford, consulting physician to 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, he was 
K.C.V.O. in 1927 and 
created baronet in 1929. 


died on 
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was fifty-four. His third term of office as 
Prime Minister ended just before Pearl Harbour. 





THE COUNTESS OF SOUTHESK. 
The Countess of Southesk, formerly Lady Maud 
Carnegie, who died on December 14, aged fifty-two, 
was a cousin of the King and the second daughter 
of King George V.’'s sister, the Princess Royal, 
Duchess of Fife, who died in 1931. Lady Southesk 
was thirteenth in order of succession to the throne. 
In November 1923 Princess Maud, as she then was, 
married Lord Carnegie. 


MR. JUSTICE MORRIS. 
The King has approved that the honour of 
knighthood be conferred upon Mr. Justice Morris, 
who was recently appointed a Judge of the High 
Court, King’s Bench Division. He is forty-nine 
and has been a Judge of Appeal in the Isle of 
Man since 1938. 
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NEW PREMIER OF NEPAL. 
General Sir Padma Shumshere Jung Bahadur 





PROFESSOR TOBIAS MATTHAY. 
Professor Tobias Matthay, one of the greatest 
piano teachers of our time, died on December 15, 
aged eighty-seven. He taught at the Royal 
Academy of Music and later at his own piano 
school. Dame Myra Hess is among his many 

pupils who have achieved fame. 


Rana is the new Prime Minister and Supreme 

* Commander-in-Chief of Nepal. Sir Padma, 

who is sixty-two, has been commander-in-chief 

$ of the army. Under the customary line of 

succession in Nepal, he has automatically suc- 

ceeded his uncle, Maharajah Joodha, who retired 
in November. 
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LORD AND LADY KEYNES UPON ARRIVAL IN LONDON FROM WASHINGTON, WHERE 
KEYNES HAS BEEN NEGOTIATING 


Lord Keynes, economic adviser to the Government, arrived from America in time for the House of 
Lords’ debate on December 18 on the United States Loan Agreement with this country. Lord 

' Keynes, one of the chief negotiators, spoke of the loan as “ free of strings and an act of unprecedented 
} } liberality,” though he declared that he “ would never cease to regret that the loan was not interest free.” J 
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THE AMERICAN LOAN AGREEMENT. 
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THE HON. MAURICE BARING. 
A life of outstanding achievement ended on 
December 15 with the death of the Hon. Maurice 
Baring. at the age of seventy-one. Son of the first 
Lord Revelstoke, he came of a literature-loving 
family and was wel] known as a poet, essayist, 
novelist, dramatist and critic. Among his more 
serious works were books on Russia and the Balkans. 

countries which he knew intimately. 








MR. BEVIN WITH 


HIS WIFE AT NORTHOLT AIRFIELD BEFORE HIS 











DEPARTURE FOR 


THE PARENTS OF THE LATE MAJOR LASSEN, 


A DANE WHO DIED FIGHTING WITH 








THE BRITISH ARMY, RECEIVE THEIR SON'S V.C 


Captain and Mrs. Lassen with their daughter outside Buckingham Palace after receiving the V.C. won by 

their son, the late Major Anders Lassen, a Dawe, who died while fighting with the special air service in Italy 

early this year. He was awarded the V.C. for his magnificent courage in a patrol action on April 89. They 
also received the Military Cross and two Bars won by their son. 


FOR THE CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN MINISTERS. 


Mr. Bevin and the British team of officials and experts left this country on December 14 by air. Mr. Bevin 

spent a night in Berlin on the way, arriving in Moscow the following day after a bad journey caused 
| by violent winds and heavy snowfalls. On December 16 the conference of the Foreign Ministers of 
\ Great Britain, the Soviet Union and the United States opened in Moscow. 


MOSCOW 
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NEWS ITEMS AT HOME AND ABROAD: 
ROYAL AND TOPICAL OCCASIONS. 





I teen , 
THE SITE PROPOSED FOR A SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL NATIONAL THEATRE: A VIEW 
OF THE THAMES SOUTH BANK WHERE THE BUILDINGS WILL BE ERECTED. 


On December 18 the L.C.C. approved the proposal to lease a site on the south bank of the Thames 
between Waterloo Bridge and Hungerford Bridge to the trustees of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. 
The L.C.C. receive in exchange the freehold of a site in Cromwell Road, Kensington, which was — ze 
acquired by the trustees before the war and is now considered too small. It is now proposed to wet a . Fa PR. 

build two theatres, one to hold 1200 people and the other 600. THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE SUPREME ALLIED COMMANDER IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA: 


FLAGS OF THE UNITED NATIONS FLY ABOVE THE CATHAY BUILDING IN SINGAPORE. 


During the war Supreme Headquarters of South-East Asia Command has occupied three sites 
Originally it was at Delhi during the critical days when India was threatened, and then, early in 
1944, it moved to Kandy, in Ceylon. Finally, on November 27, the five flags of the United 
Nations were hoisted on the Cathay building in Singapore. They represent the Powers with 
interests in the area—Britain, the United States, China, France and the Netherlands. 











TION : H.M. QUEEN WILHELMINA READING HER INAUGURAL ADDRESS FROM THE THRONE. 


Recently H.M. Queen Wilhelmina, accompanied by Princess Juliana and Prince Bernhard of the 
Netherlands, opened a new session of the States-General at The Hague for the first time since the 
liberation. In her inaugural address, which was broadcast, her Majesty dealt with the problems of 
rehabilitation. It will be remembered that the Germans suspended all representative bodies in the 
Netherlands in August 1941 in order “to strengthen the authoritarian administration of the country.” 





THE OPENING OF NORWAY'S NEW PARLIAMENT: H.M. KING HAAKON, READING HIS SPEECH 
FROM THE THRONE, WITH (LEFT) CROWN PRINCE OLAV. 


The new session of the Norwegian Parliament, the Storting. was opened on December 11 by King 
Haakon, who was accompanied by Crown Prince Olav. On September 25, 1940, the Germans took 
over the administratior. of Norway, and by decree disposed of the King, the legal Government and 
all political parties. The Germans set up a new Government with Vidkun Quisling as “ Minister 
President,"” and, in February 1942, Quisling .abolished the Constitution and made himself Dictator 





A GOOD HAUL OF “ SOUVENIRS’ WHICH MIGHT HAVE FALLEN INTO THE HANDS OF GANGSTERS 
COLONEL STEADIER, U.S. PROVOST MARSHAL, EXAMINES WEAPONS FOUND BY THE FLUOROSCOPE, 
The average soldier finds it difficult to resist acquiring souvenirs and the temptation to smuggle home an enemy weapon 
is well-nigh irresistible. The crime wave in this country has shown, however, that some of these weapons are getting into 
MODERN SCIENCE CHECKS THE GUN-RUNNER > EXAMINING SOLDIERS the hands of gangsters. To prevent this the U.S. authorities have set up fluoroscopes, which enable the operator to see 





KIT-BAGS BY MEANS OF THE FLUOROSCOPE AT SOUTHAMPTON. all metal objects in a kit-bag. By this means kit can be checked quickiy and without unpacking it 
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H.M.S. “EXETER’S” LAST FIGHT: THE FAMOUS CRUISER SINKING 


DRAWN BY oUR SPECIAL ArRTisT, C. E. TURNER, FROM A SKETCH AND Desc 


7 - 


THE LAST MOMENTS: “EXETER” ROLLS OVER AMIDST BURSTING SHELLS FROM JAPANESE HEAVY CRUISERS 


The gallant part played by the cruiser ‘ Exeter" in the battle off the River Plate, | 

which led to the German pocket-battleship ‘‘ Admiral Graf Spee" scuttling herself 

four days later off Montevideo on December 17, 1939, gave the British people a 

feeling ‘of pride and confidence which the Royal Navy more than justified throughout | to go to sea again escorted by two destroyers, H.M.S. ‘‘ Encounter" and the U.S.S. 
| 


camps, and the full details of the cruiser's last fight have been published. Briefly, 
“ Exeter’ was damaged in the Battle of the Java Seas, two days before her last 
action, and put into Surabaya. There was no time for proper repairs, and she had 


the years that followed. It was for this reason that when the news came that 
** Exeter '' had been sunk in action against the Japanese on March 1, 1942, there was 
a widespread sense of personal loss. Recently her commanding officer, Captain O. L. 
Gordon, and other survivors of the action returned to this country from prisoner-of-war 


“ Pope,” with six of her eight boilers out of action. Eventually the engineering 
staff managed to put three more boilers into operation and her speed was increased 
to 25 knots. Early in the morning an enemy force of four cruisers with attendant 
destroyers was sighted, and with only 20 per cent. of her main armament ammunition 
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CH AND DESCRIPTION SUPPLIED BY COMMANDER A. H. DRAKE, OF H.M.S. “‘ ExerTer.”’ 
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left from her previous action, ‘‘ Exeter '' and her escorts steamed into action. ‘' Pope’ 
torpedoed one cruiser and all three scored hits on the enemy warships. Unfortunately, 
“* Exeter " was hit in ‘‘ A" boiler room and her main engines stopped, leaving her 
an easy target for the salvoes from the Japanese ships. To prevent the ship being 
captured, orders were given to sink her and abandon ship. ‘ Exeter '' went down with 
her ensign flying from the main gaff. Shortly afterwards ‘‘ Encounter '’ was sunk, 
and the U.S.S. “‘ Pope,"’ which had stood by until the end, escaped under the cover 
of a rain squall. She was sunk an hour later by Japanese bombers. Our artist's 
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SHELL-FIRE WITH HER WHITE ENSIGN STILL FLYING. 
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UISERS (TWO SEEN ASTERN) AND DESTROYERS, WHILE HER CREW WATCH FROM CARLEY RAFTS AND FLOATS. 


drawing is based on a sketch and description by Commander Drake, who writes: “ | 
had served in the ship for three years previously and had naturally become 
quite attached to her. To sink her after all those years endeavouring to keep the 
sea water out of her went very much against the grain. But it had to be done rather 
than risk capture when there was no one left to do the sinking. She had always been 
a happy ship and she was certainly lucky, especially to have come through 
so much previous bombing without a hit." As “ Exeter’’ sank she was shelled by 
8-in. guns from cruisers on the port bow and destroyers’ 5-in. guns to starboard. 
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CANTERBURY 


THE VOCAL SOURCE OF 
THE CHOIR SCHOOL, WHERE YOUNG 








SHOWING THE BOYS PREPARING LATIN TRANSLATION : A CLASS-ROOM IN THE CATHEDRAL 
\ CHOIR SCHOOL, WHERE THERE ARE THIRTY-TWO ** SINGING BOYS ”’ AND SIXTEEN PROBATIONERS. 
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CHRISTMAS : THE CHORISTERS HEAD THE PROCESSION 


REHEARSING FOR THE FESTIVAL OF 
THE WEST DOOR IN ACCORDANCE WITH TRADITION. 


$5 THE ARCHBISHOP AT 


aveuuuyuvevgnnnnsngtscveeyeqansananenyeoeoseeuannsnayeennseaqtqutennersssenes ses 


REHEARSING FOR THE SPECIAL SERVICE HELD IN MEMORY OF THOMAS 
MR. GERALD KNIGHT STANDING ON THE SPOT WHERE THE ARCHBISHOP WAS MURDERED. 


A BECKET: 














y i 
M IN THE LIBRARY: CHORISTERS LOOK UP SOME OLD CAROLS—CHRISTMAS IS A BUSY ~ 
7 SEASON FOR THE BOYS, AS THERE ARE MANY ADDITIONAL CHURCH SERVICES. ra 

i 


i Dae Choir School at Canterbury Cathedral is one of the most ancient cathedral 

schools in the world. The school consists of thirty-two “ singing boys"’ and 

a ~ - . , sixteen probationers, who remain there until their voices break. Instruction is given 
A TRICKY POINT FOR DISCUSSION DURING THE "CELLO LESSON—THE CHORISTERS RECEIVE in singing and musical subjects, besides tuition in French, Latin, English and mathe- 
.? matics. Special emphasis is laid on ecclesiastical history and scriptural knowledge. 


TUITION IN MUSICAL SUBJECTS, IN ADDITION TO THE USUAL INSTRUCTION, 
The boys sing daily in the Cathedral. Christmas is a busy time for the choristers, 


‘ssc senanasammanansasaecctssssrananansts sane segennanaamgmonmmagauwuanananeranteat te atyes yee 
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CATHEDRAL’S CAROLS AND ANTHEMS: 
VOICES TRAIN FOR CHURCH SINGING. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING MAKES A WELCOME BREAK TO LESSONS. THE BOYS QUALIFY 
FOR ENTRANCE TO THE SCHOOL ON THE STRENGTH OF THEIR SINGING VOICES. 








THE CATHEDRAL PRECINCTS ¢ HURCH GATE: DAY-BOYS (ABOUT HALF 
OF THE BOYS ARE BOARDERS) ON THEIR WAY HOME, 


MUSICAL ACCOMPLISHMENT RANKS HIGHLY: THE ORCHESTRA REHEARSES-—-THE NUMBER 
OF PERFORMERS BEING SURPRISINGLY LARGE FOR THE SIZE OF THE SCHOOL. 


é 4 A STUDY IN EXPRESSIONS: THE BOYS AT CHOIR PRACTICE, WHICH IS HELD EVERY 
: ‘ EVENING IN THE CATHEDRAL THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 


GE he 2. a: ee 


who are trained by Mr. Gerald Knight, the Master of the Choristers. They have to 
rehearse for the many additional church services and there are frequent carol practices. 
In addition, the boys produce an annual Nativity play and take part in the Thomas _ ese 
a Becket memorial service on December 29. As services must continue during the normal 
school holidays, cathedral duties are shared out so that each boy gets a clear month 
in the summer and a fortnight at Christmas and Easter. et eee a ee tm cme 


THE RECREATION ROOM: MICHAEL EASTY CUTS OUT PART OF A MODEL RAILWAY STATION 
IN FRETWORK. HOBBIES ARE ENCOURAGED BY THE SCHOOL AUTHORITIES. 
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A WINDOW ON 
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THE PRESENTATION OF JAPANESE SWORDS AS SOUVENIRS 
AT SAIGON : MAJOR-GENERAL GRACEY AT THE CEREMONY. 


Major-General D. Gracey, Chief of the Allied Control Commission in 

French Indo-China, recently presented Japanese swords as souvenirs 

to members of the French Resistance movement at Saigon. He is seen 

above handing one to Mme. Lucette Mus, who acted as Liaison Officer 

between the Resistance Groups and was imprisoned for six weeks and 
tortured for hiding a French officer. 


. _ aye 


THE FESTIVAL OF ST. LUCIA CELEBRATED 
HOLM, 1945,"" WEARING HER CROWN OF LIGHTED 
Our readers will recollect that we reproduced photographs of a large 
silver-gilt table-centre, representing the ‘‘ Lucia-Bride,” specially made 
for Géring, in our issue of November 24. Here we show photographs 
of the ceremony in Stockholm on December 13, when Miss Holmberg 
was chosen as “ Saint Lucia of Stockholm, 1945,” from ten candidates. 


\l lata fi . 
IN PROUD MEMORY 


tore Sad 
settle 


TO CITIZENS OF BOSTON WHO PLAYED 
IN THE EXPLORATION OF AUSTRALIA. 


Recently Mr . L. Duncan, Acting High Commissioner for 
Australia, unveiled a memorial stone in Boston Parish Church to 
the memory of Boston citizens who played a great part in exploring 
and colonising Australia. It is interesting to record that the first 
sheep taken to Australia for breeding purposes were sent from Boston. 


A MEMORIAL 
A PART 


IN SWEDEN: THE “ST. 


CANDLES, 
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THE WORLD: THE CAMERA SURVEYS CURRENT 


A FLOATING DRY-DOCK FOR SMALL CRAFT: H.M.S. 
‘“ EASTWAY "’ FLOODED TO ENABLE L.C.A,’S TO BE 
UNLOADED AT GREENOCK—A WARTIME DEVICE. 


Dec. 29, 1945 


EVENTS. 


H.M.S. “‘ EASTWAY”’ IN A PEACETIME ROLE: THE FLOATING- 
DOCK, WITH MOTOR FISHING VESSELS ABOARD, SEEN 
EMPTIED OF WATER AND READY TO MOVE, 


Much of the equipment designed for war purposes is being adapted for peacetime use. H.M.S. “ Eastway” was “-_ as a floating 


dry-dock to enable assault landing-craft to be loaded and unloaded quickly and to enable them to be repaired easily. 


ere is no doubt 


that she can be just as usefully employed with our fishing fleets. 


“SAINT LUCIA” LEADS 


GURLI 


LUCIA OF STOCK- 
WITH HER ATTENDANTS. 


THE CASING OF CROYDON’S 4000-LB. BOMB BEING HAULED 
OUT OF THE SHAFT AFTER 200 DAYS' WORK. 

The 4000-Ib. bomb. known as “ Hermann,” which has lain buried in 

Croydon since it was dropped in January 1941, has now been removed. 

It has taken 200 days’ work, as the sappers have had constant set-backs. 

Even when the bomb had been uncovered, the fuse broke and it 

became necessary to extract the bomb’s filling with steam apparatus. 


HOLMBERG ON THE WAY 


THE PROCESSION IN THE CITY HALL, STOCKHOLM: MISS 
TO THE BANQUET HELD IN HER HONOUR. 


Saint Lucia suffered martyrdom for her faith, and is venerated as the 
patron saint of the blind. In Sweden, a beautiful girl is chosen to 
represent the Saint and crowned with lighted candles. It was once 
customary for girls, with crowns of candles and dressed in white, 
to visit houses in the early morning to offer coffee and bread. 


IN MEMORY OF THE LATE SIR EDWIN LUTYENS ; 
A MEMORIAL PLAQUE RECENTLY ERECTED. 


This memorial plaque, designed by the late Sir Edwin Lutyens’ 
chief assistant and executed by his favourite mason on the off-white 
Cornish marble of which he was so fond, has recently been placed 
at the headquarters of the Incorporated Association of Architects 
and Surveyors, of which he was for seven years President 
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STRIKES AND ROUND-UPS: LONDON, PARIS, AND AUSTRALIA. 


A0kaf 1*5 : Cormpooition a Hidbine 


Wie BAS IR Natbimatiaue 
te 1 CRiviacP, 


TIME-TABLE : THE BLACKBOARD IN A PARIS SCHOOL SHOWING: “IO TO I1.30: 


‘““THEY SHALL NOT PASS”: AN INCIDENT IN THE RECENT PARIS TOKEN STRIKE AN UNUSUAL 
HISTORY COMPOSITION; 2 TO 3: MATHEMATICS; 3 TO ?: TEACHERS’ STRIKE.” 
or 14 


OF CIVIL SERVANTS, INCLUDING SCHOOL-TEACHERS AND TRANSPORT WORKERS. 
On the afternoon of December 12 French Civil Servants held a one-hour token strike against the well-loved race; but in this case_their claims have had considerable public’ support, and on Decembe 
Government’s refusal immediately to satisfy their demand for a monthly living allowance of £5 and the French Cabinet approved a plan presented by M. Pleven, the Minister of Finance, in which he 
an increased scale of allowances. The threat of a general strike was also made. The strike was sup- claimed to have improved upon the Civil Servants’ demands. The plan is to involve an additional 
ported by the French Federation of Labour and the Socialist Party and Paris Municipal Council. expenditure of about £50,000,000, which will be raised by increasing railway fares and the taxation on 
French Civil Servants, ‘‘/es fonctionnaires,’’ like their counterparts elsewhere, are not a particularly tobacco and alcohol. 








A MAN MOUNTING A POLICE LORRY DURING THE 


DETAINED FOR QUESTIONING: 
2000 METROPOLITAN POLICE, ASSISTED 


RECENT ALL-NIGHT CRIME HUNT MADE BY 
DURING LONDON’S GREATEST ROUND-UP OF DESERTERS AND CRIMINALS: THE SCENE OUTSIDE BY MILITARY POLICE. 
‘ee aes SSS Oe Gees ee ee a ees Te ee ever made in the London area. Police were stationed at the end of every street and others combed every 
In a determined attempt to deal with the present grave crime wave, the authorities took an unusual step on café, public house, dance-hall, teashop and lodging-house. Identification cards were demanded, trart 
the night of December 14-15. The Central London area, from Trafalgar Square to Marylebone to Paddington stopped and questioned, and special attention given to Underground stations. In all, 15,000 people were 
and thence to Knightsbridge, was cordoned off, starting at 8 p.m.; and then until daybreak 2000 men of the stopped and 387 taken to police stations. Much useful information is said to have been gained 
uniformed and C.1I.D. branches of the Metropolitan Police, assisted by several hundred military policemen 
of British, Canadian and U.S. Services. worked on the greatest round-up of deserters and undesirables 


IDLE BY THE COAL-MINERS’ STRIKE IN AUSTRALIA STEEL WORKERS, IDLE 


ENJOYING A PLEASANT HOLIDAY IN CHARMING SURROUNDINGS 


Our pictures give a somewhat unusual aspect of the Australian coal strike. Coal-miners in Australia 
normally enjoy a sixteen-day paid holiday, which begins this year on December 21. As they re 
on strike well before this date, many of them anticipated their holiday and erected camps. Those 
we show are at Belmont Park, near Newcastle, N.S.W., where the chief pursuits are fishing and 
bathing and the charge 6s. a week for every tent erected. The strike officially started over the 
demoting of a man in a foundry, and the miners theoretically struck in sympathy. It is stated, 
that the strike was a tactical move by the Communist Party in a trial of streneth with 
Shortage of gas, coal and electricity strongly influenced public feeling 
1 , 


THROWN 
FROM LACK OF COAL, 


s ¥" ie 
a. 
Posie ‘ b however 
IN HOLIDAY CONDITIONS: A TENTED CAMP WHERE NEW SOUTH WALES COAL-MINERS the Australian Government. 
mm the matter; and work was resumed in many collieries on December 


STRIKING 
ON STRIKE TAKE THE CHANCE OF A PLEASANT HOLIDAY 
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THE PROBLEM OF PICASSO: “THE WORK OF A GREAT, IF 


3 








“SMALL CHILD WITH FLOWER.” MARCH 6, 1945. ‘“WOMAN WITH FISH HAT.”’ APRIL 19, 1942. “SEATED WOMAN."’ MARCH 5, 1940. 


PICASSO, HOLDING AN OX’S HEAD WHICH FIGURES 
IN SOME OF HIS RECENT PICTURES. 





THE PAINTER AS SCULPTOR: PICASSO WITH SOME 
OF HIS THREE-DIMENSIONAL PRODUCTIONS. 





A BIRD. 








“WOMAN WITH GREEN DRESS.'' FEBRUARY 1940. “WOMAN IN ARM CHAIR."" JULY 19, 1944. “THE SAILOR."”” OCTOBER 28, 1943. ; 
Our prophecy, in our issue of December 15, that the Picasso paintings now on the use of the Museum for “this crazy guying of humankind.” Mr. Norman | a sh 
exhibition at the Victoria and Alber, together with some by Matisse, would Wilkinson, President of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, maintained | look 
arouse a less lively controversy there than in Paris, seems likely to be disproved. that the exhibition was ‘‘an insult both to artists and to the intelligent public.” | who 
The correspondence in The Times has been one of the most lively and vigorous for | Mr. R. O. Dunlop said that each picture had “ extreme simplicity . . . conceived of F 
some time. Professor Bodkin and Dr. MacColl in a joint letter protested against in strictly pictorial terms "" and compared them to “‘a very strong cup of tea with Wat 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE PAINTINGS TAKEN SPECIALLY FOR 
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“PIGEON AND CHILD.’ AUGUST 24, 1943. 


“PORTRAIT OF A LADY."" MARCH 5, 1940. 


a shot of vodka in it." M. Denis Saurat advised “‘ Wait and see, or, even, wait and 
look."’ Mr. Evelyn Waugh thought tea and vodka “a nauseating draught to those 
who are used to the fine wines of Titian and Velasquez,"’ and believed that the admirers 
of Picasso emerged eventually “‘ as cultured and intelligent as ever."" Mr. J. W. 
Waterer claimed that if Picasso's paintings were comments on contemporary life, 


1aLty OR “THe ItitustrRateD LoNnpon News.” 
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OR “AN INSULT TO THE PUBLIC”? 


“WOMAN ON SOFA.”’ APRIL 18, 1940. 


i | a . \- 


“ ROYAN.”” AUGUST 5, 1940. 





“BASKET AND FLOWER VASE.'" AUGUST 1942. 


then, contemporary life being what it is, they were justified. A random visitor is 
said to have remarked, “ If I stood here all day, I don't think | should be able to 
make any sense out of this."" And, in conclusion, Picasso himself has somewhat 
cryptically said: ‘‘ People who try to explain pictures are usually barking up the 
wrong tree."' We leave it to our readers to judge from our reproductions above. 
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HEREDITY AND PLANT BREEDING. 


HE decision to remove the John Innes Horti- 
cultural Institution from Merton to a more 
spacious area at Bayfordbury, Herts, directs attention 
to what the John Innes foundation is and does. It 
was founded 35 years ago for the promotion of 
horticulture—or, as we used to say, of gardening. 
It has developed into an organisation for the study 
of plants on a foundation of scientific research. This, 
in a sentence, is the driving force of applied results, 
which, in their turn, are a vindication of pure research. 
Direction was given to its researches by the 
study of heredity in plants; and that study was 
stimulated by the application of Mendel’s Principles 
of Heredity, by Professor William Bateson after he 
had become Director at Merton in the first decade of 
this century. Gregor Mendel, who was born in Austrian 
Silesia in 1822, became a student in the Augustinian 
House at Briinn, of which he was subsequently Abbot, 
or Pralat. There he carried out experiments on 
various plants in the large garden of the cloister, 
selecting particularly the edible pea for study of its 
variations. He communicated the results of his ex- 
periments in breeding, and his conclusions, to the 
Briinn Society in 1865, and bis paper then became 
lost to sight and appreciation until it was unearthed 
and became widely known abroad at the beginning 
of the century. He found in Bateson a disciple who 
gave his theories a second life in England, regarding 
them as an invaluable contribution to the study of 
heredity in their presentation of an orderly arrange- 
ment of the variations that arise in breeding from 
matings and crossings of the plant. This, in brief, 


is the science given the name of Genetics, a “ gene”’ 
being one of the factors or elements of which the 





WHERE FRUIT-BREEDING AND POLLINATION EXPERIMENTS ARE 
THE FRUIT HOUSE AT THE JOHN INNES HORTICULTURAL 


nucleus of each cell contains a pair, one transmitted 
from each parent. 

The case which illustrates Mendel’s methods in the 
simplest way is that in which inherited characters in 
respect of height was demonstrated. He took a pair 
of varieties of the pea of which one was tall (6 ft. 
to 7 ft. high) and the other dwarf (9 ins. to 18 ins. 
high), and crossed them. The cross-breds all grew 
in the first generation into tall plants, the dominant 
character ; and the dwarf character, or recessive, dis- 
appeared. Subsequent breedings of these descendants 
produced talls and shorts, dominants and _ recessives, 
in an ordered proportion, which is maintained. The 
results of further crossings need not be pursued here : 
but evidently there are other characteristics of peas, 
and of other plants, when crossed, which afford scope 
for examination. Colour, sex, seed, structure are some 
of them. It is with these that the study of plant 
genetics widens, and at the same time narrows till it 
reaches the consideration of the nucleus of the living 
cell from which the plant is born. This subject is 
dealt with at the John Innes Institution in the section 
of Cytology. It is the province which Dr. C. D. 
Darlington, the Director, has appropriated for examina- 
tion, pursuing the research into the behaviour of the 
chromosomes, the microscopic protoplasmic filaments 
in the nucleus of a living cell which separate just 
before uniting to form new daughter nuclei. 

It is preliminary to the amplification of the 
science of genetics to a point which will enable the 
plant breeder to identify the “ genes,’’ in the cell nuclei 
from which his plants arise, and thereby ultimately 
to forecast the combinations which will separate 


eee to further progress has 
CARRIED OUT: at last been removed 
INSTITUTION. by the efforts of four 





By E. S. GREW. 


out; to select the types most suitable for further 
breeding ; and to estimate the size of a family for a 
given purpose. This is the inquiry continued and 





THE RESULTS OF DIFFERING POLLINATION : 
THE SWEET CHERRY EARLY 
RIVERS, WHOSE FOUR TOP 
BRANCHES POLLINATED WITH 
ITSELF AND WITH VARIETIES 
IN ITS OWN GROUP HAVE 
SET NO FRUIT, WHILE THE 
SIX BOTTOM BRANCHES POL- 
LINATED WITH COMPATIBLE 
VARIETIES HAVE SET 143 
FRUITS, 


SHOWING 


extended under the di- 
rection of Dr. K. Mather 
in the Department of 
Genetics. Until twelve 
years ago the methods of 
analysis left unidentified 
the multiple factors in 
the cell which gave rise 
to varieties, and so there 
was no means of establish- 
ing their properties and 
inter-relations. This bar 
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A FAMILY OF RASPBERRY SEEDLINGS. THE SEED GER- 
MINATED IN MARCH 1945 AND BY OCTORER THE SEEDLINGS 
WERE OVER 8 FT. HIGH. 


Iustrations reproduced by Courtesy of the John Innes Horticultural 
Institution. 


geneticists, and in the past year the methods of these 
authors have been integrated so as to give a new 





TOMATO PLANTS GROWN OUT OF 
MATURITY AND HIGH YIELD: THE CROP AVERAGED 84 LBS. PER PLANT. 


genetical and statistical technique. It enablesan idea 
to be gained of the behaviour and organisation of the 
“genes ’’’ in a given cross from two following genera- 
tions, and to predict at least. the minimum limits 
and speeds of selective advance. 

This is as far as these rather abstruse researches 
can be profitably pursued here ; beyond noting as an 
interesting procedure the introduction of the famous 
Drosophila fruit fly into the inquiry. The Drosophila 
has no great value, if any, to plants, but it has twenty- 
six generations a year, so that any variations it ex- 
hibits are readily observable ; and quickly occur. The 
foregoing summary is an example of the pure research 
which is the driving force of applied results. 

An application which followed from Dr. Darling- 
ton’s research on the arbitrary separation in the germ 
cell of viruses from the other factors of heredity 
resulted in the conclusion that viruses would be 
excluded from the seed. Raspberries are peculiarly 
susceptible to the attack of a virus, the effects of 
which become increasingly injurious year by year till 
the raspberry-canes die. It has been demonstrated 
in the Pomology Department, by Mr. M. B. Crane and 
Dr. D. Lewis, that the virus is not transmitted through 
the seed, or at least that raspberries grown from seed 
flourish and are free from virus. 

In the same department the fertility rules in fruit 
planting have been by experiment confirmed. Fruit- 
trees are of two kinds: those which will set fruit with 
their own pollen, and those which will bear very little 
or no fruit at all unless cross-pollinated. During the 
last thirty years a million pollinations have been 
carried out at John Innes to test the success of the 
crosses that can happen in the orchard, and one can 
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DOORS AND BRED FOR EARLY 





now say which one of the chief varieties should be 
planted together to give good crops of fruit and which 
should not. No cultivated variety of sweet cherry 
will set fruits with its own pollen. For fruit to set and 
develop, the flowers must be fertilised by pollen of a 
different variety of cherry. Not only this, but varieties 
of sweet cherry fall into groups within which even 
pollinations between different varieties are useless. 
Fifty-six out of eighty-five were found to fall into 
eleven such groups. Another twelve are universal 
donors which pollinate each other and probably all 
others, six for certain. Unlike the sweet cherries, the 
sour and Duke varieties are more or less compatible, 
but only two varieties, Morello cherries and Kentish 
Red, set a full crop with their own pollen. The total 
fruit-crop of the country could be increased by 10 
or 20 per cent. by correct interplanting. 

In the Garden Department, of which Mr. W. J. 
Lawrence is the Curator, all that concerns plants, 
from the compost applied to the soil for its improve- 
ment, to the treatment of the plants raised in it, 
either in the open air or in the greenhouse, is con- 
sidered. The results of its manifold activities can be 
only briefly summarised. Among the important con- 
clusions are that better growth and more rapid develop- 
ment are secured by very early pricking-off and by 
eliminating potting-in so far as that is possible. 
Early fruiting in the tomato is directly correlated 
with rapidity of development. The use of large as 
against small pots is recommended; and watering 
with cold water is as beneficial as with warm. . Mr. 
Lawrence's experiments deal also with the use and 
limits of soil sterilisation. 
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AN ELECTRONIC HOUSEMAID—AND OTHER 
DOMESTIC ROBOTS ROUND THE CORNER. 


¥ A HOME REFRIGERATING PLANT, SHOWING A STEAK BEING TRANSFERRED FROM 
FREEZING SECTION TO STORAGE COMPARTMENT FOR INDEFINITE KEEPING, 


ee 
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‘> 
t AN AUTOMATIC DISHWASHER (FOREGROUND) WHICH WASHES CHINA, GLASSWARE, 
7 AND SILVER, CLEANS AND DRAINS ITSELF, AND SWITCHES ITSELF OFF. 


wn 


Just around the corner, waiting for the period of austerity to come to an end, are a number 
of new machines designed to help the housewife of the future. The four examples we 
illustrate are the products of the Westinghouse firm, in the United States. The home 
freezer is designed to enable housewives themselves to employ the quick-freezing process 
to food in times of glut, thus preserving it almost indefinitely for periods of shortage. The 
electronic housemaid, planned to keep post-war homes free of nearly all the dirt that 
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ALL YOUR DUST COLLECTED WITHOUT BROOM OR HOOVER: AN ELECTRONIC 
HOUSEMAID WHICH CLEANS THE AIR AND THUS KEEPS FURNISHINGS FREE OF DIRT. 


TO PREVENT YOU STUMBLING ON THE STAIRS: A FLUORESCENT BULB WHICH BURNS 
FOR A MONTH FOR ONLY A FEW PENNYWORTH OF ELECTRICITY 


normally clings to curtains, walls, furniture, and carpets, operates by charging the 
particles of dust electrically and then trapping them on metal plates. The new type of 
automatic dishwasher, at the press of a button, not only washes and rinses plates, glasses, 
and cutlery, but completes the operation by washing and rinsing itself. A fourth household 
boon of the future is a one-watt bulb, in white or green, which can be fixed at any point 
of the house where stumbles might occur owing to faulty lighting 
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A HIGH THEBAN OFFICIAL. 1411-1375 B.C. GRAY GRANITE. 12 INS. HIGH. 


A THEBAN OFFICIAL AND HI 
PAINTE 








KA-EM-SNEW IN FRONT OF HIS TOMB. FROM SAKKAREH. 
ABOUT 2400 B.C. WOOD. 4 FT. HIGH. 


THE PRIEST 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 


- QUEEN HAT-SHEPSUT. FROM DEIR EL BAHRI, THEBES. THE PRIVY COUNCILLOR AND OVERSEE 
SAKKAREH, ABOUT 2700 B.( 


WHITE MARBLE. ©6 FT. § INS. HIGH, 
set aa a _ os maaan eee es 


RAMESSES I!.——-SHELLEY’'S “* OZYMANDIAS, KING OF KINGS."" 1292-1280 B.c. 1490-1480 B.c. 


: PAINTED QUARTZITE. 17 INS. HIGH, 


At a time when the film “ Cwsar and Cleopatra” is displaying to a wide public a 
Technicolor version of Egyptian art and beauty, it is interesting to consider the 
authentic Egyptiar ideal as revealed in our pictures. These, which are reproduced 
by the courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, were specially 
photographed by Mr. Charles Sheeler from Egyptian sculptures in the collection of 
the Metropolitan Museum. According to Plato, it was in Egypt “forbidden to 
painters and all other producers of postures and representations to introduce any 
innovation or invention over and above the traditional forms"; and in the examples 


we give, ranging from 2700 B.C. (‘ The Privy Councillor, Mitry '"') to 1292 B.C. 
(‘‘ Ramesses I]."’), is shown a remarkable continuity of style. To quote from 
Miss Nora E. Scott's foreword to the Museum's booklet—'‘ [Egypt's] sculpture and 
painting have consistently been misunderstood and underrated. Dignity has been 
mistaken for stiffness and reserve for ineptitude. The Egyptian ideal has been 
considered ‘a monster of this generation—some ancient mould of beauty now 
forgotten.’ To-day this ideal is more nearly that of the western world than it has 
been at any time since the rise of Greece, and we have come to realise that art is a 
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PACE... FROM EL AMARNEH. 
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L AND HI WIFE. FROM THEBES. ABOUT 1500 B.C. THE GODDESS HAT-HOR. 1411-1375 B.C. GRAY GRANITE. 20 INS. HIGH. 
PAINTE! SANDSTONE. 17 INS. HIGH. 


THE ROYAL ARCHITECT, KA-PU-NESU—‘* MORE 

HONOURED BY THE KING THAN ANY OTHER 

SERVANT.” FROM SAKKAREH. 2750-2475 B.C. WOOD. 
59 INS. HIGH. 





i 
DF BOUNDARIES, MITRY, AND HIS WIFE. FROM KING SAHU-RE AND A SMALLER FIGURE PERSONIFYING THE QUEEN HAT-SHEPSUT AS OSIRIS. THEBES. 1490-1480 B.C. ) 

pom rag Reem, a6 pry 58 satoly pectnell , PROVINCE OF COPTOS. ABOUT 2500 B.C. GNEISS. 25 INS. HIGH. PAINTED LIMESTONE. 25 INS. HIGH, 

2700 B.< »D. § ’ Ss. 7H. ¢ 
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B.C. field in which the Egyptian showed supreme creative power. The traditional frame he loved to show off his technical ability by working in the hardest of stones. It 

from which determined the main outline of his effort challenged and inspired the artist was the rule that the King’s features should be faithfully portrayed. Gods were made 
re and to prodyce, notwithstanding, an imaginative work of art—much as the discipline to look like the contemporary ruler, and at all times the royal face was apt to 

been of strict metrical and musical forms has inspired poets and musicians of other ages. influence the fashion in portraits of less important personages. This was especially 

been The sculptor summed up and weighed the qualities of his subject in his own mind. true during the New Kingdom (c. 1580-945 B.C.), when it was the custom to depict 

now Unimportant details he disrnissed ; what was essential and permanent he translated the elaborate costume of the period more carefully than the features of the particular 
it has into wood and stone. . . . Although his interpretation of the body was idealistic, official whose name the figure bore."’ And in this art can be traced a civilisation 
rtis a the Egyptian sculptor could produce portraits which have never been surpassed, and at once self-sufficient and enigmatic. 
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T was a good idea to give wartime England th: final touch of the uncanny. They 
haunt so easily, these battered squares and dislocated lives—only a touch, and the 
fantastic seeps in. Or perhaps it is Miss Elizabeth Bowen’s art waich deludes us into that 
impression. For every war-novelisi is confronted with one greit problem—the problem 
of continuity—and it is too hard for most ; they cannot treat the war as a part of life. 
They cannot make it connect, and the time passing in their pages is only war time. Now 
a haunted world makes even extra demands on continuity; yet ‘“ The Demon Lover ” 
(Cape ; 7s. 6d.) fills them without an effort. No settings could be more imbued with the 
strangeness of total war : London, forlorn and tumbledown in daylight, or, in the full moon 
and the black-out, ‘‘ shallow, cratered, extinct ’’; the seaside town abandoned to ivy and 
barbed wire ; the country house who knows where, ‘“ taken over” for the use of experts 
in who knows what—every scene exhales the reality of its peculiar moment. And the 
lives being led there have the same-:stamp. But they are not isolated in this phase of life— 
they are passing through; and other days flow into the present, still clear and valid. 
Thus it is no‘surprise to find ourselves transported to the /ast war, as in ‘‘ Songs My Father 
Sang Me,” or, as in ‘‘ The Happy Autumn Fields,” even farther back ; though the vision 
may be interrupted by a bomb falling. 

Only some of the tales in this book are ghost-stories; on the other hand, without 
reflection it is often hard to say which are not. Certainly one may acquit the glimpse 
of neutral, charming Ireland in ‘‘ Sunday Afternoon,” and the morbid, rambling discretion 
of ‘* Careless Talk ’’ ; while at the other end of the scale, there is no mistaking the violent 
spookiness of the title-story, or the hilarious 
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DOWN TO THE SEA IN SHIPS. 


HE full story of Dunkirk will never be told. My authority for this uncompromising 
assertion is A. D. Divine, D.S.M., who, in ** Dunkirk ” (Faber ; 15s.), comes as near 
telling the full story of that immortal ‘exploit as anyone is likely to do. Here is an 
authoritative, fully-documented, full-length record. It is no mere dramatic rendering, 
though drama abounds throughout ; but a careful compilation of facts, a page of naval 
history told in impressive detail from the logs of the Little Ships, from every available 
source—official and otherwise—-and written up by a man who himself took part in the 
Great Adventure and was decorated for so doing. Mr. Divine begins by telling us what 
Dunkirk was and was not; and proves himself to be no less expert as a military com- 
mentator than he is as a writer of naval matters. Dunkirk was the rescue of an army. 
““It was not a withdrawal, long contemplated, meticulously prepared,’’ he writes. 
“It was not a strategic conception made desirable by extraneous needs. It was a brutal, 
desperate adventure forced upon us by the most dire disaster, carried out under the eves 
of an enemy flushed with victory, elated with the certainty of conquest. It was carried 
out in defiance of time, of circumstance, of death itself. There v-as no secure perimeter 
in the days that led to it, but only an army falling back in hot battle. And when 
it reached the tidemark there waited for it the armada of a fantastic improvisation. 
Here were no troopships long prepared ; here was no careful withdrawal. Here was only 
a fleet of ships’ lifeboats and motor-yachts, of Dutch skoots and French fishing boats, British 
coasters and Channel ferries, of drifters, minesweepers, sloops, destroyers : the strangest fleet 
in the history of war upon the sea; battered from the air and from the shore, bruised, 
broken and in ceaseless peril—only these and 

the spirit of an awakened England.” 





knock-about of ‘‘ The Cheery Soul.” But the 
deserted town in “ Ivy Gripped the Steps,” 
so full of the past: was that haunted? Or 
was it merely natural? And moonstruck 
London, where soldiers wander with their girls ? 
And that horrid fragment of childhood, swim- 
ming up from oblivion in ‘“ The Inherited 
Clock "—-was that a piece of the normal world ? 
You have to stop’and think—perhaps in vain, 
for it is still the same element, though en- 
closing many kinds of event. It shows up 
human beings in all the pathos of their limi- 
tations, while every detail of their environment 
is finely distinct. 

‘* The Readiness Is All ” (Hamish Hamilton ; 
gs. 6d.) knows no past or future ; it is the war 
world in complete isolation. Yet it cannot be 
accused of narrowness, for that is its point. 
Rupert Illingsworth, the young, black-bearded 
captain of an M.T.B., has seen nothing but 
the war, and probably never will; these ab- 
normal years are his whole manhood. He is 
twenty-two ; he has authority and likes it ; he 
has a kindly, generous nature, but no time to 
waste on feeling his way. Mr. Griggs shows 
him for a few days on duty,.a few days on 
leave in London. He must have a girl in 
London, and promptly finds himself involved 
with three—not on purpose, but he can’t 
wait to pick and choose. It is impossible to 
say what these girls are like; simply, they 
are admired by Rupert; they are enveloped 
in the war atmosphere. I have never read a 
book of this kind that gave so vivid an idea of 
a little space-pocket, wholly self-contained, 
improvising its own customs and making up, 
by packed extremes of experience, for the 
gradations and subtleties of a wide horizon. 
Rupert has accepted it without reserve, which 
prevents his fate from being sad ; yet, all in 
all, there is a desolate sense of limitation. 

Mary Lavin’s excellent short stories have 
now been followed by a long novel. I must 
admit that “ The House in Clewe Street ”’ 
(Michael Joseph; 12s. 6d.) was to me disappoint- 
ing: mainly for the reason that it is foo long. 
Its Irish scene has the realism and sensitive 
intelligence you expect; its people are always 
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I have quoted somewhat at length because 
here we have the measure of the man and his 
book. Into every detail of these operations 
—-the military retreat, the battle of the 
beaches, the planning and execution of the 
withdrawal—Mr. Divine carries us in like 
fashion. We learn of “Plan D” and 
“Operation Dynamo”; we see how Vice- 
Admiral Ramsay set about his unprecedented 
task in unprecedented manner; we meet the 
men of the Little Ships, who tell their indi- 
vidual doings in their own simple, straight- 
forward manner. And much besides. This 
is history—the history of how and why, from 
the naked beaches and the single perilous path- 
way of the Mole, 337,000 men came to safety. 

Dunkirk made D-Day possible. Without 
doubt—perhaps before long—there will be 
a history of that great happening as com- 
prehensive and as authoritative as Divine’s 
* Dunkirk.” Meanwhile Alan Melville, who 
landed in Normandy on D-Day as B.B.C. 
correspondent attached to an R.A.F. Beach 
Squadron, tells of his experiences in ‘“ First 
Tipe” (Skeffington; 12s. 6d.). It is a 
typical correspondent’s account : vivid, racy, 
humorous, photographic. The author himself 
is the first to disclaim that it is anything 
more than a purely personal account of one 
small part of our landings in Normandy on 
June 6, 1944, and of some of the fighting 
which followed up to Falaise and the sweep 
through Northern France and into Belgium. 
But it is all very readable. 

Sea-power is the keynote of both Dunkirk 
and D-Day. “If blood be the price of 
Admiralty, Lord God, we ha’ paid in full!” 
Paul and Margaret McGuire have taken the 
Kipling phrase for the title of their book 
telling of the development of the Royal Aus- 
tralian Navy and the meaning of sea-power 
to the Commonwealth. ‘THe Price oF 
ApMiRALTy ” (Oxford University Press ; 15s.) 
tackles the subject in a somewhat novel 
way. It takes a man and a ship and uses 
them to represent the young Service. The 
man is the late Commander J. H. Walker, 
and the ship H.M.A.S. “ Parramatta.” 











true to character, both in thought and idiom— 
but they talk so much, and with so much 
formality, they become a weariness. The plot, 
too, is very slow in development. The hero, an 
orphan, grows up in the village of Castlerampart, 


SHOWING THE DISPOSITION OF SOVIET 
5 MAP OF PERSIA, WHERE 


TROOPS AND THE PROVINCE OF AZERBAIJAN : 
INSURGENT DEMOCRATS HAVE SEIZED POWER IN THE 


NORTH AND SOVIET FORCES HAVE PREVENTED GOVERNMENT INTERVENTION, told as he climbs the ladder, and in 1940 


Walker entered the Royal Australian Navy 
as a cadet in 1915, when the Service was less 
than four years old. His life is entertainingly 


** Parra- 


under the constricting sway of two maiden 
aunts—especially of Aunt Theresa. His grand- 
father has left him a snug fortune in house 
property, which Theresa manages, as she 
manages his body and soul. Gabriel, though a 
docile, timid lad, naturally comes to the point 
when he can stand it no longer; and when 
he does break away, in company with the 
ragamuffin Onny, even more unfortunately 


On December 16 it was announced that Tabriz, capital of the northern province of Azerbaijan, had 
surrendered to the insurgent Democrats and the Government garrison had agreed to surrender its 
arms. About forty places in the neighbourhood have also been captured, while Rezaieh, 75 miles 
away, was reported to be surrounded. It will be remembered that troops sent north by the Persian 
Government were stopped by Soviet forces and these have now been recalled to Teheran. The 
Democrats have elected Jafar Pishevari as Prime Minister of Azerbaijan, and he has formed a 
Cabinet. Meanwhile, it was expected that the position of foreign troops in Persia would be reviewed 
at the Moscow conference. A British Note to the United States has reiterated that British troops 
could not be withdrawn from Persia without similar Soviet action. 


Copyright Map by the “ Daily Telegraph.” 


he was appointed to the command of 
matta.” From then until her death by 
torpedoes in November 1941, a few miles from 
Bardia, man and ship saw constant service. 
It is tragic to think neither survived. 

‘ Parramatta,” being an escort sloop, 
was not displeasing to the eye. But “ Flat- 
Top’’ was no beauty. She was an escort 
carrier engaged on the Russian convoy route. 
Her Meteorological Officer was Lieut.-Com- 


conditioned than himself, it is no less natural 
that they should both come to grief. After 
all, this book is full of delicate touches; it would delight a social historian ; 
the common reader it is perhaps too much of a good ‘thing. 

* The Building of Jalna "’ (Macmillan ; 9s. 6d.) one can recommend and leave it at that. 
Here we have Irish Adeline and her husband on shipboard, in Quebec and Ontario, and 
building their house ; all is gaiety and spirit, Victorian elegance and free nature join hands. 
But fortunately Mazo de la Roche needs no advertisement. 

Oriel Malet has written a kind of fairy-tale, framed, for no special reason, in an old mirror. 
In this a young English girl sees the lives of three village children in Touraine a hundred 
years ago. Again for no special reason, they are adopted by the lovely lady of the chateau ; 
all is dream, forest and romance, and Camille, the nicest child, grows up to marry an 
Englishman, ‘ My Bird Sings” (Faber; 8s. 6d.) is certainly charming, if a trifle inconsequent. 

1 wish I could rise to “ Six Curtains for Stroganova"’ (Michael Joseph ; 8s. 6d.), for 
Caryl Brahms and S. J. Simon are my favourite vice. But they must be read to be believed 
(if at all), Enough that here Stroganoff recounts, to a most unsuitable audience, the epic 
of his early struggles, when he came from Omsk and failed to take the capital by storm 
and outrival Diaghilev. A crescendo of disaster, ending oddly in a command performance 
before the Tsar—unless Stroganoff made up that part. But in any case, a riot as usual. 

We are told that William d’Arfey (a pseudonym) was a raconteur with a fund of amazing 
stories about his late Victorian kinsfolk ; he was persuaded to record some of them, but 
lived only to complete the first draft. This account of * Curious Relations " (Cape ; 8s. 6d.) 
must disarm the critic, who will find the faults and merits one would expect. The book 
is patchy and inchoate, but its uproarious and fantastic yarns of a decaying society have 
more than entertainment value. - 

* The Cambridge Murders " (Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.)—let me say at once that the corpses 
are a college porter.and a don—is full-length, orthodox and well supplied with academic 
affairs, in every sense. The addict will not complain of it. But Dilwyn Rees has not 
yet struck an inspired vein. Joun. 


but for 





mander F. D. Ommanney, and in “ FLat-Top ” 
(Longmans; 3s. 6d.), he has given us, in a few words, one of the most graphic and satis- 
fying accounts that one could wish to have of what happened when a convoy of fifty 
ships, heavily loaded with supplies for Russia, made the trip. Perhaps this is not to be 
wondered at when we recall Commander Ommanney’s previous books, as varied in matter 
s ‘South Latitude” and “‘ The House in the Park.”” This brief record of a ship and 
an adventurous voyage, the ship “ cut off along the line of her deck and covered by a 
rectangular box with a flat overlapping lid” (which lid was the flight-deck) is a grand 
bit of literary craftsmanship. The convoy reached Russia with the loss of only two 
ships—and that in the teeth of persistent “ wolf pack” attacks lasting over a week. 
Airmen and seamen come to life in these pages, and the descriptions of action are 
outstanding in their brevity and their completeness. 

Very much the same can be said for another slim volume, F. Majdalany’s “ Tue 
Monastery " (John Lane; 7s. 6d.), which tells of the struggle for Monte Cassino. That 
struggle lasted six weeks and provoked some of the war’s most bitter and bloody fighting. 
By the time the Monastery fell, soldiers of Britain, Canada, New Zealand, India, America 
and Poland had all bought, at a high price, the right to include “ Cassino" in their battle 
honours. How they did so is well told, from the moment the author and his comrades 
of the Lancashire Fusiliers took over from the Gurkhas on the mountain-side—‘‘a 
cemetery for the living,” to the final battle, which lasted a week. Books like “ Flat-Top ” 
and “ The Monastery " are sparkling little jewels in the grand mosaic of the literature 
of Hitler's war. 

There is a photograph of Monte Cassino in Godfrey Winn's “ ScrarBoox oF Victory 
(Hutchinson ; 10s, 6d.) which is well worth looking at when one has read Majdalanv. But 
though the pictures are attractive, it is in the jottings, so human, so personal and so full 
of sympathetic understanding, that this book succeeds. There is tenderness and humour, 
poignancy and portraiture, drama and comedy. Mr. Winn is not ashamed to wear his 
heart on his sleeve and to declare his faith in things spiritual. W. R. Catverr. 
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Pathfinder, 1843... 


A century ago the pioneer marvelled at the uncanny skill 
of his Red Indian guide. The contemporary world has 
thrilled to the exploits of the brave young Pathfinders 
of the air, the daring leaders of an air-blitz that changed 
history. 

Philips are world-famous Pathfinders, too. As Science 
marches ever onward, in step with Time itself, Philips 
are always there, leading the way, in every development in 
the field of electricity. 


PHILIPS 


LAMPS - RADIO - X-RAY - COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
AND ALLIED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 








PHILIPS LAMPS LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.1 (158C) 








* AVAILABLE ONLY WITHIN A LIMITED AREA UNTIL REMOVAL OF RESTRICTIONS 
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This is the latest of all Horological pre- 
cision devices. A correctly cut quartz 
crystal can, under suitable conditions, be 
caused to oscilate with such a stable fre- 
quency that it can be used to record time 
within an accuracy of a quarter of a second 
a year. A Quartz Crystal Clock is now 
used wherever precise timekeeping Is essen- 
tial, including Greenwich Observatory. 
By this Greenwich Clock the B.B.C. syn- 
chronises its time signals which, in turn, 
are used for checking your power station’s 
supply frequency. This carefully controlled 
frequency enables Greenwich Time to be 
recorded by Smith “ Sectric” Clocks. 


WAST 


PLUG IN TO GREENWICH TIME 
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MUFTI OF THREADNEEDLE STREET 


“Delighted to see you back, 
Mister Gerald. In fact, we’ve 
put flowers in the Board 
Room. Did you have a good 
leave ?” 


‘Colossal, Sinclair. All that now 
remains is to put my shoulder to 
the wheel and work my fingers to 
the bone to earn an honest crust.” 


“Well, Mr. Gerald, even with 
Income Tax, Directors’ Fees 
are not to be — shall we say 
— sneezed at.” 


“Tush, Sinclair. I did but jest. 
And now, could you ring up the 





usual place and book my pre-war 
table—I must pick up the 
threads.”’ 


“Certainly, Sir. You'll be 
back soon after three ?” 


‘Three fifteen — or twenty at the 
very latest. This is a very special 
occasion, and not to be taken as 
a precedent. And, Sinclair...” 


“Sir?” 


“You might sound them dis- 
creetly. Find out if they've got 
any Rose’s Lime Juice. We must 
guard ourselves against the perils 
of Peace.” 


ROSE? & — There is no substitute 
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Guard against—Tender, Sore, Spongy 
end Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for many 
years, have used Forhans astringent 
and reported completely satisfactory 
results. They also recommend Forhans 
Special Formula for the Gums Denti- 
frice for use at home because it contains 
the special ingredient of Forhans 
astringent. See your dentist regularly. 
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Coal Tar Soap 





IDEAL FOR TOILET & NURSERY 








¥K Ann had to search both near and far 
To get that prize—a new Braemar. 
And if at first you search in vain, 
Do just as she did—try again. 


‘Braemar’ Utility cardi- 
gans and jerseys are in classical 
designs and six lovely colours. 
Everyone's after this ‘utility with 


a difference.’ So don’t be down- 3 


hearted if you have to wait for your 
Braemar, and please don’t write 
to the makers for it. Braemar 
knitwear can be bought only from 
retailers who regularly stock it, 
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Hawick + Scotland 


“THE” 
BREECHES 
MAKERS 


POST or PERSONAL customers 


Our long experience of post orders ensures 
every satisfaction to customers unable to 
call for personal fitting. Cavalry Twills, 
Indian Whipcords, Moleskins, Leather 
Cords, Bedford Cords, and =— 
Riding Tweeds, in all 
popular shades and pre- 
war qualities, made to 
measure at short notice 
for Ladies, Gentle- 
men and Children. 
Breeches and 
Jodhpurs from 
5} gus. 10% less 
for Juveniles. 
Strappings, Continua- 
tions and P.T. extra. 
Ladies’ and Children’s 
READY TO WEAR 
Jodhpurs always avail- 
able. Send 1d. stamp 
for self-measure chart 
and patterns. 
‘ ° 
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and Service Tailors 


235 REGENT STREET, W1 
REGens 2115, $139 


Telegrams: HALLZONE, LONDON 
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RHEUMATISM has_ | 


one thing in common 
with Neuritis, 
Headache, Toothache, | 
Sleeplessness, | 
"Flu and Colds: 


its manifestations of pain are 


safely and speedily relieved | 
by two tablets of ‘Genasprin’. | 


The exact causes of Rheumatism 
have yet to be discovered by 





medical science, but it is known 
that salicylate therapy has a 
beneficial action on the disturb- 
ances of uric acid metabolism 
associated with certain types of 
Rheumatism: ‘Genasprin’, there- 
fore, combats these conditions as 
well as giving sure and speedy 
relief from the pain that accom- | 
panies them. 

Only an absolutely pure torm ot 
aspirin can be relied upon not to 





| 


depress the heart or upset the 
digestion. *‘Genasprin’ is absolutely 
pure; it will not produce any 


harmful after-effects. You can get 

‘Genasprin’ from any chemist at 

1/5d. and 2/3d 

At any time of strain or pain 
‘GENASPRIN’ 


sees you through ! 
1 


The word ‘Genasprin’ is the registered trade | 
mark of Genatosan Ltd. Loughborougt 
= J 
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VAPEX... for Colds 


A Drop on your Handkerchief 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancs., England 
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‘Watching the 





birdie ’—and 





Watching the 





viewfinder 




















Getting your subject to look straight at the camera is not 
important—often you'll get a more natural expression and 
avoid a fixed stare if eyes are on something of real interest 
slightly to one side. But watching the viewfinder yourself 

















is vital. Watch it not only to compose your picture, but 


actually while you snap. It’s risky to sight the subject in the finder and then look up 
while you click—you may have moved the camera meantime out of position and cut 


off part of the picture as in the diagram. 


KODAK FILM 


| is still in short supply, so please make 
the most of it 
| KODAK HOUSE 


KODAK LIMITED KINGSWAY 
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for Old Angus 
is grand compensation for previous 


Its amber depths 














raise anticipation to new peaks. Its 
smoothness and gentle strength 
realise every expectation. Its after- 
glow brings warmth and a deep 
satisfaction. 
. os *, 
Good, pure, delicious ™ Ad > f 
food. A treat to eat- a | S&S ht OD 
and easily digested. 
A NOBLE SCOTCH — Gentle as a lamb 
Baked by good Bakers everywhere. OA Ss 
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No spot on earth is more than 55 hours flying time from your nearest 





1795 


airport coastlines and national boundaries are losing their significance DRESS COACH 


in this age of flight. With the use of the aeroplane, the universe 1s, 


virtually, a world without coastlines The “ Bristol’ Freighter— 
1945 
PHAETON 





latest multi-purpose transport aircraft—exploits fully the scope, speed 

















and territorial accessibility air travel alone gives The essentials of 





operational economy, low maintenance, and adaptability governed its 





design and construction. resulting in an 
efficient “‘ brass tacks" aircraft for freight 
and passenger traffic of post-war skies 


The Bristol Aeroplane Company Limited. 























Millions of dependable Champions were supplied to the 
Chilwell Organisation of the R.A.O.C. for Britain’s army 

Champions are now back in “Civvy Street’”’ with added 
prestige and efficiency. Battledress or mufti, wherever 
engine performance really counts, there’s always Champion 
Dependability 


AUitcpelicomals AA ; | ) 
cigarette CHAMPION 
PLUGS 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED, FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX 
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